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NTRODUCED ona sub- 

urban island of old Venice 
about 1090, glass making 
became a real industry 
about 1300 A. D with a 
line of furnaces nearly two 
miles long. 


Today, scientifically organ- 
ized industry with vast, 
costly equipment makes 
glass a commonplace utility 


of modern life; while old 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 








ELL, the great contest has closed. 
The last of the manuscripts for 
the Scholastic Awards of 1928 have ar- 
rived, and the corps of readers and dis- 
tinguished judges is busy sorting and 
sifting and winnowing the thousands of 
contributions. First glimpses look more 
exciting than ever. All you can do now 
is to possess your soul in patience until 
April 28, when the “biggest and best” of 
all student-written numbers will appear. 
HOSE who dote on contests still 
have excellent chances in the regular 
contests running through the semester. 
We were pleased with the number and 
variety of manuscripts received for “The 
Most Useful Citizen in My Community” 
Contest. Read Herman Aichenthal’s es- 
say on page 11 and try it yourself. No 
holds are barred in picking your citizen! 
SERIES of unusual importance, we 
believe, for alert students, is 
“What the Colleges Expect of the High 
School Graduate,” brilliantly begun in 
this issue by Professor Hunt on English 
composition. If you think you are weak 
on writing and need a little self-imposed 
discipline before you plunge into college, 
go through his article with an open mind, 
and see what’s wrong with you. High 
school poets come in for a similar rak- 
ing from Mr. Mearns in the Creative 
Youth Club. 
E regret to announce that Miss 
Charlotte Moody, who has been 
so entertaining a guide to the new movies 
this year, has been transferred to the 
London office of Doubleday-Doran. Her 
work will be ably continued by Miss 
Mary Agnes Leonard. 
WO features of particular interest to 
students of social history are Mr. 
Kawakami’s enlightening article on Jap- 
anese newspapers and Miss York’s beau- 
tiful map of the Ancient World. Both 
of them open limitless horizons to the 
mind that sees how interdependent the 
world has grown in the last six thousand 
years. 
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One Hundred Years of Henrik Ibsen 


“the Little Man from Skien,” will be the subject for 

the commemoration of the world’s most distinguished 
literary men at his formal centenary celebration next week. 
Montrose J. Moses, in a comprehensive article on Ibsen in 
the current issue of the “Theatre Arts Monthly” writes: 
“There is no one who would have enjoyed his hundredth an 
niversary more than Henrik Ibsen. Having become a self 
imposed state satirist, having declared his gifts as those be 
stowed by Heaven, having spent years in fulmination against 
the weaknesses of society and 
the contemptibleness of hu- 
manity in general, he thought 
it only due him—on the ap- 
proach of his sixtieth and 
seventieth birthdays — that 
demonstrations should be ac- 
corded him. He claimed this 
by right and in the depths 
of his being he took a child- 
ish delight in the hubbub, he 
adorned his breast with all 
the decorations he had re- 
ceived, he wore himself out 
attending the gala theatre 
performances where his Knig 
and the nation’s scientific so- 
cieties trooped around him 
with formal bowings and 
loud huzzahs—while his lit- 
tle blue eyes blinked behind 
their glasses, his tight lips 
smacked in relish, and his 
hand—that had held for so 
many years a vitrolic pen 
which missed no opportunity 
to excoriate his countrymen 
—gave a nervous brush to his 
whitened sidewhiskers ... . 

“Not for one minute did 
Ibsen ever forget the im- 
portance of his own being. 
From that auspicious occasion 
in the little apothecary shop 
at Grimsted, when he whis- 
pered to a group of staunch Hi 
friends that he was writing ‘J | 
a play on the subject of Cati- 
line, he approached every new undertaking as though it need- 
ed a public announcement and a special benediction. After 
he had surmounted the terror of impecunious days—and no 
one came nearer starving than Ibsen and his family—nor did 
anyone more unblushingly demand financial aid of the state, 
accept gratuitous offerings from friends than he—both ene- 
mies and adherents alike awaited publication day of an Ib- 
sen drama with the white heat of curiosity. 

“Curiously suburban, intermittently theological, this little 
man from Skien, who set the whole world agog, was a very 
conservative fellow, struggling against certain qualities in his 
nature which he himself realized were disagreeable and which 
made him a difficult son and a still more difficult friend . . . . 


“So, after he was married and became a family man with 
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a son to educate, Ibsen was a father in the old fashioned 
sense of the word, looking after the boy's education, not for- 
getting his conventional religious training. 

“Ibsen once declared, ‘All that I have composed has not 
proceeded from a conscious tendency,” yet he contradicted 
himself when later, being desirous of writing his autobiog- 
raphy—a task from which he was dissuaded by his good 
friend, the publisher, Hegel—-he declared that there was a 
continuity to his artistic development which no one knew 
better than himself. It is unfortunate that we have not such 
an ardent confession as this.” 

“The world’s homage gives 
me no sense of happiness,” 
Ibsen confessed. “And what 
is it really worth—the whole 
thing?” 

Ibsen’s first sensitive critic 
was Georg Brandes, who 
wrote his first impression of 
the Norwegian master in 
1867. Brandes was not given 
to insipid adulation. He scru 
tinized Ibsen, the object of 
his admiration, thus: “In Ib 
sen the supremacy of the 
will is apparent in the part 
that reflection plays in his 
writings; for with him reflec- 
tion is the medium through 
which the will works upon 
the imagination.” 

“In the second place,” 
continued Brandes, “this lim: 
itation of Ibsen's talent (his 
inability to resist the inclina 
tion to expand the figure 
from a person to a principle) 
introduces something dry, 
thin, and schematic into his 
method of composition. He 
finds it difficult to avoid a 
certain dead symmetry, and 
sometimes he is imprudent 

enough himself to reduce his 
ql, characters to ideas, thus giv- 
ing the impression of a dance 
isan’. of death in which the per: 
sonages have suddenly lost 

their flesh and blood, and become mere naked skeletons.” 

The first notice to acquaint the English-speaking world 
with the existence of Ibsen was prepared in 1875 by Sir Ed: 
mund Gosse, then a young man of twenty-two. Gosse wrote 
in The Spectator: “He has quite lifted himself out of any 
confined or merely local importance. His saga-dramas are 
alone enough to stamp him as a great and original thinker; 
the severity and force of their simplicity contrast in the most 
startling way with anything that preceded them in the 
theatre. In the quick and varied pauses of these magnificent 
poems the poet bathes as in the sea. The short, and octosyl- 
labic lines, faultless in rhyme and rhythm, elastic and strong, 
sonorous and vivid, never faltering or failing to the end of 
such a long poem as Brand, testify, in their merely plastic 
form to the hand of a great master in poetry.” 
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The Cage Bird 


By Francis Brett Young 


others in the world, and that is a campfire in 

tropical Africa. It has no distractions. Even in a 
cozy library with curtained windows and coal-fire burn- 
ing, one’s eyes will wander to the light that plays over 
the backs of books or watch the creeping hands of a 
clock. In Africa you get none of these things to disturb 
you. The world shrinks into a small circle of firelight. 
Beyond the edge of it nothing exists at all; and within 
it only the story-teller and his listeners. 

And that’s not all: the men one meets in the scent of 
wood-smoke have something to say. There are few books 
in the bush-veld, and those mostly bad ones; but Africa 
is a country of full lives, and of these you only hear 
from the mouths of the men who have lived them. Great 
story-tellers! You sit and listen and the world drifts 
away from you so that the sputter of a green branch 
in the fire makes you jump. And then you see yourself 
sitting on your haunches, the glow of the fire, the fumes 
that sting your eyes; and all around you, in a haze of 
Boer tobacco (that tastes like hay in Europe, but in 
Africa is the best smoke in the world), you see other 
listeners who have not awakened and still inhabit the 
world of enchantment that you have just left. So you 
reach out for another branch to 


PF: story-telling there is one place that beats all 


a hunting pony. A tall, stiff figure, with shrewd blue 
eyes, a yellow moustache, and cheeks sun-dried like bil- 
tong; a dead shot, and the best of company. 

When I knew him he had settled down to ranching 
on the edge of the Berg, which is the loveliest land in all 
Africa and as lovely. as any in the world. He knew that 
it was beautiful, and warmed when one praised it; but 
though his life was busier than that of most men of his 
age, he lived in the past. And such a past! African 
born—his father had been a Free-Stater—Murray had 
fought in five wars. He had seen the map of Africa 
shaken like a kaleidoscope, and helped to shake it. And 
yet he was no politician. He knew a man and esteemed 
him whatever his race or language: Dutch, Kaffir, or 
English were the same to him, for he spoke them all. 
“Give a man a sporting chance!”’—that was Murray’s 
motto in life. 

II. 

It happened, as I say, when he was quite a kid. They 
were living in Smitsdorp, a little town, important in its 
way, that lay a few miles north of the Caledon River 
that marks the boundary between the Cape Colony and 
the Orange Free State. That is important to remember. 
His father was prosperous. Wool, I take it. Yes, it must 





throw on the fire, or give the em- 
bers a kick. And the voice of the 
chap who is telling the story goes 
on, and on, and on. 

The best hand at the game I 
ever met was Charlie Murray, 
and he knew it. Get him after a 
dinner of grilled eland-steak, and 
he’d talk you to sleep; not be- 
cause his stories were sleepy, but 
from sheer staying power. Mur- 
ray was a tremendous chap. He 
rode sixteen stone, with long stir- 
rup leathers, like the Boers, so 
that his feet nearly touched the 
ground on cither side of his rat of 





A Nest of Bird Eggs 


enabled Charlie Murray to discover 
the prisoner called Crang, and it is 
Charlie Murray who tells the story 
beside the weird light of an African 
camp fire. There is a story within a 
story—first one meets the narrator, 
and his eventful life is dramatically 
sketched, and then Crang, the strange 
sailor who is the only white man 
among the group of convicts in the 
filthy prison. 

The Cage Bird is re-printed here, 
through the courtesy of the author, 
from the anthology “The Best Brit- 
ish Short Stories of 1925.” 








have been wool; for I remember a 
story that Murray once told me. 
He was playing alone at the bot- 
tom of the garden with a little 
Kaffir, when one of the house boys 
came rushing down upon them, 
picked them both up—one under 
each arm—and ran off, shaking 
the life out of them, to the house. 
Murray remembered all his sins 
and thought he was in for a hid- 
ing. 

But it wasn’t that. The house 
was full of the big, side-whiskered 
men of that generation, talking 
seriously together. All were armed, 
and none took any notice of Char- 
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lie. Then came his mother, scrambling down the bamboo 
ladder that led to the loft, with a couple of old Dutch 
elephant guns: brutes that would take a couple of ounces 
of lead and kick you into the middle of last week. When 
she saw him she gave a gasp. “Thank God!” she said, 
but she didn’t kiss him. She told him to run and fetch 
a pot of mutton fat, of the kind that they used to boil 
down from the tails of sheep, to grease the guns with. 
When he came back she took it from him without a 
word, and the room was so full that he slipped under 
the table with a dog called Bles and the little nigger 
that had been snatched up beside him. 

From this refuge he caught stray words of the men’s 
conversation. They were talking about Moshesh— 
Moshesh and the Basutos. And then the farm boys came 
running in with great bales of wool with which they be- 
gan to pack the windows, so that the house grew dark. 
He was frightened by the dark and the trampling; he 
hated the greasy smell of wool, and the dust under the 
table made him sneeze; so he crawled out on to the 
stoep at the back of the house and asked his special 
friend, a Cape boy named Klaas September, what it was 
all about. Klaas pointed to the hills, the great lion-col- 
ored foothills crouching in front of the Maluti Moun- 
tains. “Kaffirs coming,” he said. “Moshesh is a great 
king. They will crack your skull with their kerries like 
a snail-shell, and put a sharp stick into your body. 
Look, you can see them!” 

But all that Charlie saw was a number of black dots 
scattered over the mountain like sheep, and a few ponies 
moving along the skyline; and before he knew where he 
was his mother had found him again and hauled him in 
and put him to bed in the loft as a punishment for his 
wickedness and daring. So he poked a hole in the thatch, 
and saw the men ride out from Smitsdorp. He heard 
shots fired and saw puffs of smoke on the mountain till 
he grew bored and went to sleep. 

Next day the Basutos had gone. 

Murray’s father, then, was a wool merchant. Wool 
was his staple business; but in those early days a man 
of spirit took his turn at many things. He was also a 
solicitor, practising in the little Landdrost’s Court at 
Smitsdorp. The Boers were a litigious race, and Mur- 
ray’s father generally had his hands full; for men who 
had to stand their trial knew that if they had a good 
case he would fight for them and that the bench re- 
spected him. Indeed, the two men with whom he had 
most to do in Smitsdorp were the magistrate and the 
governor of the jail. 

This last was a deplorable affair; but in that poor 
country there was no money for a better. It was a great 
hollow square, like a cattle kraal, with high walls of un- 
dressed stone and a chevaux de frise of broken glass on 
the top. The back of the building lay up against the 
side of a hill, so that the innermost cells were walled 
with red rock through which, in the rainy season, water 
oozed and dripped. The safest jail in the Free State, 
it was called. Certainly it was the most noisome, and 
for this reason it was the custom of the judges in Bloem- 
fontein to send the more desperate criminals there to 
serve their sentences. Most of them were cattle-stealers 
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or horse-thieves; for in both these games the border 
natives excelled, and the job was sufficiently profitable 
for a white man to lend them a hand. 

And here comes the most remarkable thing of all; 
that in a Boer country, among a race that has always 
recognized a color-bar, black men and white men were 
imprisoned together. Murray’s father had always pro- 
tested against this; he had even induced the Smitsdorp 
burghers to petition against it; but the answer was al- 
ways the same; the finances of the Free State wouldn’t 
allow them to erect separate prisons; when more money 
came in other arrangements might be made. This 
troubled old Murray’s mind. He knew that the jail was 
a disgrace to the country. Whenever he went there he 
came back sickened with its filth and its darkness, full 
of pity for the chained savages inside. For they wore 
chains ; a heavy ring around the neck, another for each 
ankle, and between them two lengths of half-inch chain 
that clanked as they walked. At night they were chained 
together, four to a cell. For food.they had nothing but 
a small ration of mealie-pap. 

The governor of the jail was a dark, violent Dutch- 
man, a survivor of the Great Trek, who felt bitterly 
towards all living creatures, and respected nobody but 
Murray. He didn’t live at the jail. He knew better 
than that. He had his own farm a mile or more away, 
and rode over in the evening to see the prisoners when 
his other cattle had been kraaled. For the rest they 
were left in the charge of four natives: a Griqua, named 
April, and three Zulus, proud of their guns and their 
uniform, lazy and tyrannous. 

Except in winter, when it was swamped, the jail was 
badly supplied with water, and so it came into old Mur- 
ray’s mind one day he might do himself and the prison- 
ers a good turn by giving them a chance of a bath in 
his dam. Rensburg, the governor, wouldn’t have under- 
stood it as an act of charity, so Murray suggested that 
the prisoners might do an afternoon’s work on his land 
before they bathed, and Rensburg, who was always 
ready to help a man who might be of service to him in 
the future, particularly when he could do so at the pub- 
lic expense, consented. Murray’s suggestion filled him 
with admiration. It was a clever idea to get the work 
of twenty men for nothing under the guise of charity. 
Murray knew what he was about! 

III. 

And so Charlie Murray’s story begins. 

“By that time,” he told us, “I was a boy of twelve or 
thirteen. They used to come over every Saturday, and 
I used to watch them grinding up the hill, twenty poor 
devils, sweating their souls out! The Zulu guard used to 
walk behind with a rifle, and April, the Griqua, in front 
with a pipe in his mouth. When they got to the top 
they’d halt and stand there panting like blown oxen, 


_ waiting to be told the work they had to do. Then they’d 


drag off with their chains into the fields. I remember 
how they used to make a rush for the dam—just like 
cattle—when the work was over, stripping off their 
coats and splashing the water up over their naked chests 
and faces. They’d some fine chests on them too! April 
usually joined them, while (Continued on Page 29) 
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F. Brett Young, a Serious Adventurer 


RANCIS BRETT YOUNG is not 
one of those novelists who are 
more men of letters than human beings. 
He has reached the writing of books 
through occupations which are far 
from the quiet world of literature, for 
he has been a doctor, a sailor, and a 
war volunteer. Because of these diverse 
callings, his books have a breadth and 
a variety of subjects which make them 
more than ordinarily entertaining. 
He is a modern novelist who nev- 
er sacrifices the ancient require- 
ment of his tribe: to tell a story. 
More than this, Mr. Young's good 
stories are never written in slip- 
shod or careless English; he is a 
writer of English prose which 
can be read for its easy and able 
style. 

Francis Brett Young is forty 
four years old and has already 
made himself famous by eighteen 
published books—two of them 
volumes of verse, one a critical 
study of another poet, and one a 
series of travel essays. His four- 
teen novels are in many styles 
and on topics which range from 
a quiet study of a woman’s life to 
ghost stories of a moody sort and 
to adventure stories of the Afri- 
can jungle. 

Mr. Young’s early entry into 
the medical profession was not 
mere accident. His father was a 
doctor who urged such a career 
upon a son already looking with 
eagerness to a life of writing. 
From his public school in the 
south of England, he went, however, to 
the University of Birmingham to begin 
the study of medicine. Although the 
work was not to his taste, he looks back 
upon it now as something not without 
profit to him in his novel writing, for 
he says, “There is no education in hu- 
manity to compare with the doctor's 
life.” That knowledge of men’s actions 
and hidden thoughts which is the heart 
of great story-telling shines through 
even the most romantic of his novel 
plots. 

Medicine he endowed with adventure 
by becoming a ship’s surgeon in the 
Far East, gaining new ideas, meeting 
new people, and seeing cities and 
jungles which have always inspired in 
Englishmen the most stirring of yarns. 
But. in time, the traveler's life gave 


By Frederick P. Mayer 


way to a more staid medical practice in 
southern Devon, where the sea-side 
peasants engrossed him with the 
mingled greys and purples of their 
lives. 

Then came the War. He volunteered 
for medical service and was sent to 
East Africa, where he gained more 
grist for the mill of his mind and inci- 
dentally got disabled to such an extent 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


that he came back unfit for life in the 
old England which he held so dear. 
That meant a change of scene, and the 
scene happened to become Capri, where 
he lives high above the shining waters 
of the Bay of Naples. There much of 
his life is spent with his wife in their 
quiet house by an olive grove, and there 
he reads and writes, leaving it, at 
times, for jaunts to England, or, per- 
haps, to America, where he talks with 
serious simplicity on what novel-writ- 
ing means to him. 

There have been many critical ar- 
ticles dealing with Young’s successive 
stages of growth as a novelist, and the 
influence of other older writers has 
been cited for every stage he has 
passed through. Do not believe too 
much of such talk. Men develop be- 


cause they must, and growth comes 
from within, often untouched by out- 
side forces. A man may write like Con- 
rad without following after Conrad. 
Men often work alike without connec 
tion. Mr. Young has grown steadily 
from unsure moodiness into vivid, ad 
venturous prose, and then he has prog 
ressed into the more homely theme of 
Love Is Enough. He is finding his own 
maturity in his own way. 

Mr. Young is a serious novelist, 
even though he writes tales in 
which the action can keep you 
reading for hours while you watch 
a fight on a jungle shore, while 
you see a great ship head into a 
typhoon and almost certain ruin 
on a ledge of rock, while you 
watch bewildered English travel- 
ers die in the desert as their little 
party of natives treacherously 
disbands. But Mr. Young cares 
for much more than motion pic- 
ture action. He believes a novel 
should be an illumination of the 
writer’s experience—and of the 
reader’s, too. He believes that, be- 
yond the story, the novel must 
portray real men and women feel- 
ing justly the emotions of real 
life, so that by the portrayal the 
writer makes clearer the dimly 
seen pattern of human life. And 
this is what raises his novels 
above the run of stories of ad- 
venture. They have reality and a 
valuable illumination of experi- 
ence which they pass on to the 
reader, all mixed in with the de- 

light of reading. 

Francis Brett Young is one of those 
rare novelists who tell a good tale, not 
without meaning. The books give last- 
ing pleasure and each one is an adven- 
ture into new experience of a right 
sort. As I look back upon them, I re- 
member the little child on the hot deck 
of the tramp freighter. I catch the 
smell of underbrush in a tropical rain. 
I see the blue-green Welsh hills misty 
in the early morning sunlight. I remem- 
ber the fearful ruin of the old house 
in Cold Harbor and the spirits of many 
dead religions which took refuge there. 
I hear the rumble of cranes and the 
clatter of winches at an Italian dock. 
I smell the heat of noon on a tarred top 
deck. I keep the picture of Claire, at 

(Concluded on Page 11) 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


What the Colleges Expect of the High School Graduate 
In English Composition 


I. 


AM often asked what the college 

expects in composition from an en- 
tering student. My answer to this will 
begin with a general and rather vague 
statement. To succeed in English I, the 
student should bring habits of clear 
thinking and correct writing. This an- 
swer is, as I have said, vague and gen- 
eral. The analysis which follows may, 
however, make it more specific. 


I. The student should realize that 
he must try to make each piece of work 
a perfect piece of work. If he writes 
a sentence, a short answer, or a com- 
plete report, he should know that it 
needs to be done right and that it can 
be done right. To get a standard of 
this sort is, to my mind, the first step 
in success. With this, of course, should 
go the will of the student to reach per- 
fection, the determination that what- 
ever he does is not to be second-rate 
or sixth-rate if he can make it better. 
Naturally, his notion of what is per- 
fect will grow as he goes on. It should: 
yet always he is to recognize and to 
use his highest standard—a standard 
not merely talked about by the teacher 
but believed in and practiced by him- 
self. To establish such a standard is 
difficult. 


II. The student should realize, next, 
that he must have good form and good 
mechanics in his work. Appearance, 
penmanship, margins, all that makes 
the “picture on the page,’ have im- 
mense value. Slovenly form in writing 
is a moral defect; it is likely to result 
in blurred thought and false feeling. 
This second requirement is, of course, 
part of the first I mentioned, but it 
seems to need a special statement and 
a special emphasis. 


III. The student should realize that 
he must plan what he writes. Planning 
has two parts: centering on one point 
and progressing by clear steps to that 
point. A three-volume book or a one- 
sentence expression requires an aim 
that can be summed up in a few words 
and a progress that can be analyzed. 
The habit of writing at the end of a 
paper, “My aim is;” “My steps are 1, 
2, 3,” might work wonders of clear 
thinking and clear understanding. Too 
often a paper starts, “A horse is a 
useful animal” and stops after it has 
arrived, without any particular reason, 
at the first joyous robin in the spring. 


By Percival Hunt 


Planning is based on clear thinking, 
without which no one can write at all. 

IV. A student should realize that he 
can write well only about what he un- 
derstands and is interested in. Probably 
he will write best of his own experi- 
ence. Few of us—few Anglo-Saxons, 





PERCIVAL HUNT 
Professor Hunt is the Head of the English 
Department at the University of Pittsburgh. 
An inspiring teacher, he has had notable 
success in stimulating the growth of young 
writers. He is the author 8 ‘The Contem- 
porary Novel” and “An Outline of Com- 
position.” 
This is the first of a series of articles by 
prominent authorities on college require- 
ments. Others will deal with history, science, 
languages, etc. 


at least—know most about or care most 
about generalizations; we are alive 
chiefly to what we have lived through. 
We get up and want our breakfast, not 
abstractions about it; we think about 
the schools of Smithtown if we live 
there; we study the structure of a spe- 
cial plant. A student should realize that 
he is master of such topics (and so 
they are subjects for his writing) be- 
cause he possesses them in general and 
in detail. One masters any abstraction 
—really masters it—by comprehending 
its application to individual things. 
William James says: “No one sees 
farther into an abstraction than his 
knowledge of details extends;” and 
back in 1650, Jeremy Taylor wrote, 
“For generals, not explicated, do but 





fill the people’s heads with empty no- 
tions and their mouths with perpetual 
unintelligible talk; but their hearts re- 
main empty and themselves are not edi- 
fied.” Then, too, a student should 
realize that he writes best on a narrow 
subject, whether or not it is a personal 
one. Often we teachers assign (and | 
think we should teach better if we sel- 
dom or never assigned a subject) such 
broad topics as The Lisbon Earth- 
quake or Education or Burns as a Poet. 
Few young people should be allowed 
such subjects. They should not under- 
take The Renaissance in English Lit- 
erature or The Life of John Marshall. 
If a student is to use such material 
(and, of course, he may have to) he had 
best narrow it, to, say, What Shake- 
speare Studied in Grammar School or 
John Marshall’s Letters to his Mother. 
These are vastly better subjects. Al- 
ways, students should be expected to 
write of what they have mastered and 
are interested in, and what is narrow 
enough for them to know in detail. We 
teachers should guard against any other 
sort of attempt. We should keep stu- 
dents from wandering into a vague and 
undiscovered country and losing their 
way. 

V. A student entering college should 
be able to write simple exposition with 
absolute correctness. That is the test. 
Such exact writing is the only kind 
worth doing. Such exactness gives us 
in college something to build on. We 
cannot build on the shifting, sandy un- 
certainties of half-mastery. 


To tell what he knows, a student 
should write good sentences. First, they 
should be grammatical; he is not to use 
part of a sentence instead of a whole 
one or to hitch two sentences together 
with a comma. “When I go home.”’, and 
“I got home, I was glad.” he should 
know are failures. Second, his sentences 
should be lucid, not a fog of words. 
And, third, his sentences should have 
some relation to one .another; he 
is not to write such separate state- 
ments as, “I went down town. I! 
saw a man. He is your brother. I like 
him.” These four sentences are gram- 
matical enough but they are faulty be- 
cause they show no relation among 
ideas. Perhaps the writer meant: 
“When I was down town, I saw a 


(Concluded on Page 11) 
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The Japanese Press 


Journalism in a Small Country with Newspapers of Startlingly Big Circulation 


BOUT the hardest task I have un- 
dertaken is to convince Americans, 
fairly well-informed, well-read men and 
women, that the two newspapers I 
represent are not tabloids and yet en- 
joy a combined circulation of more 
than 2,000,000 copies a day. They 
laugh at me if I tell them that not even 
do these papers entertain housewives 
with full-page department store bar- 
gain advertisements, nor their husbands 
with the doings of the “Gumps” or the 
antics of “Cicero Sapp.” And, when I 
tell them that they are serious affairs 
filled with political, literary, financial, 
economic matters, both domestic and in- 
ternational, and still make 24,000,000 
yen a year, or a net profit of 2,000,000 
about $1,000,000 they 
plainly suspicious. 


become 


The suspicion is not unreasonable. 
Japan is a small country, considerably 
smaller than California—that is, Japan 
proper, without Korea or Formosa. Its 
population numbers something like 


65,000,000. How is it possible for so 
small a country to have such big news- 
papers—bigger, in terms of circulation, 
than any American paper, tabloids not 
excluded? Yet Japan has 1137 dailies, 
and, parenthetically, 2850 weekly and 


The magnificent new 8-story plant of the 

Tokyo “Asahi,” modern in every respect 

from trucks to roof gardens, barber shop, 
and library. 





By K. K. Kawakami 


monthly periodicals. The aggregate cir- 
culation of all the daily newspapers 
probably exceeds 10,000,000, or a news- 
paper to every six persons. 

In no other Asian country does the 
press enjoy so great a prosperity and 
exercise so tremendous an influence as 
in Japan. The reason lies in the general 
progress of the country and, in par- 
ticular, the wide diffusion of education. 
It is estimated that at least 91 per cent 
of Japan’s school population is in the 
public school. Including institutions for 
higher education, both governmental 
and private, we have 43,825 schools 
with an enrollment of 10,500,000 stu- 
dents. This, more than anything -else, 
is the factor which makes for the 
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Two of the most influential men of modern 
times at a Japanese dinner party—Mr. Ryuhei 
Murayama, publisher of the Asahi papers, 
and Lord Northcliffe, the late British press 


magnate, his guest of honor. 


growth of the press. Generally, the 
Japanese are omnivorous readers. In 
1925 we published 18,082 books on all 
subjects, and in addition we imported 
American, English, German, French, 
Chinese and other foreign books to the 
value of 4,500,000 yen. For all larger 
newspapers, book publishers and deal- 
ers are the most generous advertisers. 

We have said the total circulation 
of Japan's daily newspapers is more 
than 10,000,000. Of this about half is 
claimed by ten of the larger publica- 
tions in Tokyo and Osaka. Let us 
glance over the list. First comes the 
Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi- 
Nichi, publications of the Osaka Mai- 
nichi Company. Then there are the 
Osaka Asahi and the Tokyo Asahi, both 
published by the Osaka Asahi Com- 





Hiroshi Shimomura, director of the Tokyo 
“Asahi,” one of the “Super big four” Jap- 
anese newspapers, a highly efficient journalist 


pany. These are the “Super Big Four” 
of Japan’s newspaper world. The two 
companies are the fiercest rivals one 
could imagine. The Osaka Mainichi 
Company, a stock corporation, under 
the vigorous leadership of its veteran 
president, Mr. Hikoichi Motoyama, as 
sisted by its able editor, Mr. S. Ta 
kaishi, has been forging ahead stead 
ily until today it claims a daily circu 
lation of 1,300,000 copies for the Osaka 
Mainichi and 800,000 for the Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi. The Asahi Publishing 
Company, presided over by the vener 
able Mr. Ryuhei Murayama, runs a 
close second neck-and-neck 
race. It, too, claims a combined circu 
lation of 2,000,000, more or less. Prob- 
ably the only newspapers whose circu- 
lations exceed that of the Osaka Mai- 
nichi, are the London Daily Mail, the 
Paris Journal and the Petit Parisien. 

Tokyo is not the home of Japan's 
greatest newspapers. More than two 
hundred miles to the southwest is 
Osaka, a city almost as big as Chicago, 
which claims the head offices of the 
Asahi Company and of the Mainichi 
Company. The rise of modern indus- 
tries in southwestern Japan, especially 
the rapid growth of Kobe as a port of 
international commerce, has_ shifted 
press supremacy from Tokyo to Osaka. 
The increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion in Korea and Manchuria also has 
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helped Osaka’s newspaper enterprise. 
Still the Tokyo journalists take a cer- 
tain pride in their newspapers located 
in the political and cultural center, in 
constant touch with big men and big 
affairs such as are found only at the 
capital. 

One of the first discoveries a Japan- 
ese makes upon his arrival in America 
is the absence here (the Christian Seci- 
ence Monitor is of course a special 
case) of what may be called a national 
newspaper—a newspaper that circu- 
lates in all parts of the country. While 
at home, he would read an American 
journal, say, the Chicago Daily Tri- 
bune, which modestly calls itself “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper,” and 
would imagine that it was read all over 
the United States. It had not occurred 
to him that the vastness of the country 
required more than one or two news 
centers. He is surprised to find out that 
the T'ribune circulates only in Chicago 
and within a radius of some two hun- 
dred miles of it and that the metro- 
politan journals in New York are sub- 
ject to the same limitation. On the con- 
trary, the big metropolitan newspapers 
in Japan are really national. 

The most interesting chapters in the 
contemporary history of Japanese 
journalism are those relating to the 
sharp competition between the Mainichi 
and the Asahi interests. It is an ex- 
citing story. It entails a war, peaceful 
but ruthless—a contest for the win- 
ning of which either side is ready to go 
the limit of its resources. Six years ago 
the Osaka Mainichi erected a magnifi- 
cent five-story building at a cost of 2,- 
500,000 yen—the best-appointed news- 
paper building in the world, as the 
Mainichi publishers then thought. This 
was soon followed by the erection of 
the T'okyo Nichi-Nichi building, on a 
somewhat smaller scale but still the 
best newspaper building in Tokyo. Of 
course, the Asahi would not let such 
“affronts” pass unchallenged, and it is 
about to move into a new eight-story 
building near the Tokyo Railway Sta- 
tion—a “super newspaper building,” 
costing 3,000,000 yen. 

In 1924 the Mainichi sent its hydro- 
plane around all the main islands of 
Japan. Then the Asahi went the Mai- 
nichi one better by sending an airplane 
across Siberia and Russia to Paris. The 
Mainichi has since purchased five air- 
planes, which are used in carrying 
photographs and other matter between 
its Tokyo and its Osaka offices or mak- 
ing flights for advertising purposes. 
This move the Asahi has countered by 
establishing a regular air mail service 





crying his wares 


newsboy, 
through the streets. The papers are small in 
size, rarely over eight pages, and both mor- 
ning and evening editions and a local sup- 
plement are delivered for the price of one. 


A_ Japanese 


for the government between Tokyo and 
Osaka and between Tokyo and Senrai. 
For years the Mainichi has been issuing 
at a considerable sacrifice a braille 
weekly for the benefit of the blind. To 
keep pace with this, the Asahi has, also 
at a loss, been publishing a condensed 
and indexed monthly edition in book 
form, which, small only in size, is ex- 
actly the same in substance as the reg- 
ular daily edition—an enterprise highly 
valued by libraries and those who pre- 
serve the paper for future reference. 
The city subscribers to any of the 
larger newspapers have the benefit of 
free delivery of “extras” issued at fre- 
quent intervals in times of important 
events such as war, earthquake disaster 
or the serious illness of the Emperor. 
The Japanese extra, unlike the Ameri- 
can, is a sheet giving only the news for 
which it is issued. The size varies ac- 
cording to the amount of matter print- 
ed. It may be a slip of paper, or it may 





Newspapers of Other Lands 


This fascinating article by Mr. 
Kawakami, the well-known Japanese 
journalist and author in America, is 
reprinted by courtesy of Asia Maga- 
zine, in which it originally appeared. 

This is the first of a series which the 
Scholastic will publish on “Newspapers 
of Other Lands,” including England, 
France, Egypt, and Latin America. 
Americans who imagine that our journ- 
alism is the “biggest and best’ are due 
for some surprises. 
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be as large as a full page of the regu- 
lar edition. The way extras are sold 
in the street is interesting. Our news- 
boys carrying extras do not go about 
their task in the leisurely manner of 
their Yankee fellows. They tear 
through the streets, ringing bells, often 
flying small flags, shouting “Extra! 
Extra!” as if the world were coming 
to an end, 

The manner in which the dsahi and 
the Mainichi reported Emperor Taisho’s 
illness which ended in his demise on 
December 25, 1926, was highly illus- 
trative of the competition always ex- 
isting between them. As early as the 
beginning of August, long before the 
Emperor's condition was known to be 
critical, the two newspapers rented 
houses near the detached palace at 
Hayama and began to station reporters 
there, each acting clandestinely so that 
its strategy would not be detected by 
the other. Each made the most elab- 
orate preparations, installing many 
telephones, improvising a photographic 
studio, and mustering airplanes, motor- 
cycles and carrier-pigeons. By Decem- 
ber the Asahi force at Hayama had in- 
creased to sixty men, including office 
boys, couriers and chauffeurs. The 
Mainichi had no less. All this ado just 
to report the Emperor’s death by an 
extra, ten or fifteen minutes before the 
other papers. What a mania for scoops! 
Incidentally this Hayama contest shows 
what great importance the public, and 
therefore the press, attaches to news of 
this nature—news relating to the Im- 
perial House. One wishes that the Jap- 
anese press would expend as much at- 
tention and money for important for- 
eign news. 


The force temporarily stationed at 
Hayama by the Asahi and by the 
Mainichi is an indication of the large 
numbers of their employes. The Osaka 
Mainichi Company, with two news- 
papers in the vernacular and one in 
English, together with a few periodi- 
cals, has 405 men on the editorial staff, 
368 in the business section, 120 branch 
offices, 858 in the composing and print- 
ing department, 457 office boys, mes- 
sengers and couriers, and 256 in the 
shipping department—a total of 2,465. 
Undoubtedly the Asahi force is no 
smaller. 

The remarkable growth of the Jap- 
anese press seems all the more surpris- 
ing when mechanical difficulties due to 
the peculiarities of the language are 
taken into consideration. Unlike the 
English newspaper, the Japanese news- 
paper uses about 1400 different Chinese 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 








Copy Cats 


ERE is a page for poets only. We 

don’t want anyone else to read it. 
This is a private meeting where we are 
going to talk things out and say just 
what is on our mind whetuer i hurts 
or not; and we hope it will burt a lot, 
for there is often just no other way to 
grow except by means of a jolt. Some- 
times a black eye is as good as a di- 
ploma. 

I have just finished reading a thou- 
sand or more poems written by high 
school boys and girls. All have ap- 
peared in school magazines of good 
repute; and much of it is bad, and 
much could easily have been better. I 
know one way to make such poetry 
better, but school poets do not like to 
be told about it. It hurts. I know this 
much, however, that if they can stand 
the operation they will be on the way 
to a cure. It may be they will not 
write poetry again; which would be 
unfortunate, for one of the ways of 
growth is through self-expression, and 
it is dangerous to stop any healthful 
natural activity through pride or fear 
of pain or any other social terror; but 
more than likely, as my experience with 
young people constantly proves, these 
poets—if they can stand the strain— 
will come upon unknown and unguessed 
personal powers and will proceed there- 
after to exhibit a really astonishing 
new product. 

Are you ready? All right. There goes 
the bell. Round one. Most of your 
work is copied from others. (Quick left 
to the eye, that one was; when you 


weren't expecting it, too; and it makes 
you angry, eh? Look out. That’s where 
you may lose your head and let the ex 
perienced boxer finish you off at will. 
Keep cool. Laugh it off. “What do you 
mean, copying? Thought it was only 
cats that copied.” Attaboy!) 

Your rhymes are other poets’ rhymes. 
You hardly ever invent a one. Proof: 
moon, June; showers, flowers; vain, 
pain; sky, high; brook, nook; shades, 
glades; spring, sing—picked out of the 
first few pages opened. Copied, every 
one. Those ancient rhymes have kept 
shop at the old stand since your grand- 
mother’s father wore pinafores. But 
cheer up; you are not as bad as the 
professional song writers (even if you 
do sing their songs and so become ac 
complices in the crime), as witness this 
popular bit: 

I dream of you at night 

When the moon is shining bright 
I am dreaming of your charms 
Wishing you were in my arms 
And I'll be true 

To you 

As high 

As the sky 

And as free 

As the sea 

I love you 

You dove, you, 

I pray 

Oh, say 

You will love me, too 

Ever true 

Oo-00-00! 

Round two. Take deep breaths. You 
will need them. Your phrases are cop- 
ied. All your streams ripple, all your 
lakes are silver (so is your moon), and 
your trees whisper in the gentle—guess 
what? Breeze? Right! Your rain al 
ways beats down or it falls in torrents; 


your evening shadows are purple; your 
whippoorwills call mournfully in the 
solemn night. (My whippoorwill is a 
healthy, optimistic idiot screaming 
“You come here!” to his lady friend 
up the hill, who yells back, “You come 
here!” For hours they keep it up with 
amorous obstinacy. “You come here!” 
“You come here!” “You come here!” 
“You come here!” It’s me that’s mourn 
ful. No; I don’t mean “I.” I mean ME! 
About one a. m. I’m shying rocks at 
their roosts, and saying things aloud. 
Tomorrow I’ve got a book to write and 
1 must have sleep. Anything but a sol 
emn_ night.) 

Your fire shadows dance, your twi 
lights fade; your tall ladies are stately, 
your little girls romp; your eyes have 
a twinkle in them and all your smiles 
are roguish and all your laughs are 
merry. There is no life in any of that 
language anymore. It has been com 
pletely used up by others long ago. 

“If all the language has been used 
up,” you ask, “what is left for us?” 
A marvelously valuable treasure. The 
sign reads, FORTY THOUSAND 
MILLION NEW AND TRUE 
PHRASES NEVER BEFORE OF 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC Now Sold 
for the First Time at the Merely Mini- 
mal Price of Nothing-at-all!!! (Warn- 
ing to buyers: These fine things are 
mixed with the shoddy, extravagant, 
ridiculous, fantastic and bizarre; be 
fore purchasing you are advised to con 
sult our Mr. Experience.) 

The discovery of your borrowing is 
the beginning of poetic wisdom; but 
for awhile it may leave you dumb. 

(Concluded on Page 28 ) 




















Editor's Note:—The strikingly original 
poetry of the American Indian is here briefly 
discussed for SCHOLASTIC readers by Miss 
Phyllis A. Thomas of the William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Thomas will be glad to furnish lists of ref- 
erence books on Indian tradition and poetry 
to any school that is interested. She will also 
furnish lists of phonograph records for use 
in illustrating the various types of Indian 
music. 


Indian Poetry 
By Phyllis A. Thomas 


HE Indian's respect for music is 

greater than ours, for by music he 
means poetry as well. The Ojibway has 
no word for poetry. Whatever departs 
from prose is “no gamon,” song which 
shows his poetry is inseparable and in- 
distinguishable from music. Mr. George 
W. Cronyn, an authority on Indian 
poetry, relates this incident: “Tell me,” 
he said, “when you make your song, 
which comes first, words or music?” 
The Indian stared, puzzled. “I made 
a song; the song is words and music— 
all comes together.” Then, too, both 
music and song are accompanied by ap- 
propriate bodily movements so that an 
Indian will say indifferently, “I can- 
not dance that song,” or “I cannot sing 
that dance.” Words, melody, and ges- 
ture are fused into one. Back of 
every Indian ceremony lies a story, the 
high moments of which are caught up 
in a song with its seemingly endless 
repetitions and ejaculations, while the 
burden of the narrative is carried by 
symbolic rites and dance. So in inter- 
preting Indian poetry we must con- 
stantly imagine the background of vivid 
color, weird music with piercing flute 
and vibrant tom-tom, barbaric gestures. 
and rhythmic dance. For instance, the 
only words uttered in a long scalp 
dance, rich in gesture and meaning, 
may be, “I am dancing in the sky, I am 
dancing in the sky with the Sioux 
scalp”; yet through imagination one 
can see a vivid picture of color, ges- 
ture, and movement. “The white man‘s 
songs, they talk too much,” is one In- 
dian’s opinion of our verse. 


Most Indian songs are songs for oc- 
casions; songs have magic power, so 
there are songs for every possible trib- 
al adventure. Unlike the negro or sea- 
man, the aborigine has few working 
songs, for he feels the need of the drum 
as an accompaniment, and, because he 
is conscientious in song as in work, he 
desires leisure for his music. Excep- 
tions are found in the rhythmic “Corn- 
grinding Song’ measured to the 
“plump-plump” of the mealing stone, 
and the “Paddle Song,” to the splash 
of the oar. As the savage believes there 
is magic in everything, his fetish songs 
and chants of prayer are full of sym- 
bolism. A symbol to him. however, is a 
veritable mask behind which an agent 
thinks and moves so that the simple 
olla, with its symbols of rain clouds 
and flowers, is an actual prayer for 
water and vegetation, and the war paint 
on the brave’s body, a plea for victory. 
Excellent examples of these types are 
found in The Path on the Rainbow by 
George W. Cronyn and American In- 
dian Love Lyrics by Nellie Barnes. In 
God’s Drum, a beautifully illustrated 
volume by Hartley Alexander, an In- 
dian sings in “Day and Night”: 

The Night is a Woman with a changing 

heart, 

Which sometimes she reveals and some- 

times she hides, 

And sometimes she sends palely, palely, 

after the Dav, 


“DAY AND NIGHT" 


“The Day is a blue 
Man with a burning 

heart... 
“The Night is a 
Woman with a chang- 
ing heart....” 


From a_ drawing by 
Anders J. Haugseth illus- 
trating the poem “Day . 
and Night” in “God's 
Drum,” by Hartley B. 
Alexander, used by per- 
mission of E. P. Dutton 

& Co., publishers 
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But her stars she keeps with her, always 

upon her bosom, 

For her stars are her little children that 

must be carried; 

Her stars are the spirits of all that die, 

And men call her “Mother” 

Perhaps most interesting to us are 
the lullabies and love-songs. Lew Sar. 
ett, in his Slow Smoke, tells us how 
Weeng-oosh, ‘“‘a little round man as 
small as vour thumb,” wanders to and 
fro “with feet as soft as the falling 
snow” in order “to see if a little boy 
lies asleep,” then 

He draws from his quiver a thistle-down 

stake; 

With an acorn for club he pounds on its 

butt, 


Till Sleep-eye hammers the open eye shut, 

In the Path on the Rainbow we find 
such delightful love songs as “The 
Bear’s Song,” “Courtship” with the 
lover’s promise of ‘“‘a blanket of red and 
a bright girdle, two moccasins and a 
silver necklace” to the maiden of his 
choice, and “Neither Bird nor Spirit,” 
a Shoshone love song, beginning, 

Neither spirit nor bird, 

That was my flute you heard 

Last night by the river. 

When you came with your wicker jar 

Where the river drags the willows, 

That was my flute you heard, 

Wacoba, Wacoba, 

Calling, Come to the willows! 

““Man’s Own Song” and the songs of 
seeking from another important part 
of Indian poetry. Tirawa Wekonda, 
the Friend of the Soul of Man, is in 
everything. By song, the soul of the 
singer is raised to a higher and still 
higher plane, closer and yet closer in 
harmony with this all-pervading per- 
sonality. It is this belief in a higher 
state of mind evoked by song that gives 
significance to the “Death Song” by 
which a dying brave throws himself in- 
to the highest frame of mind _ attain- 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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English Composition 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


young man who said he is your brother. 
I liked him”; or perhaps he meant: 
“Your brother, whom I met down town, 
is a man everybody likes.’”” Whatever 
he meant, he should have said it clear- 
ly and correctly. Sentences are one 
basis of expression; words are another. 
They, too, should be clear and correct, 
exact and vivid. If he means a test- 
tube, he should say test-tube; if he 
means a study-list, he should say study- 
list; and if he means go to bed, he 
should not say retire. And, too, he 
should punctuate and spell correctly. 
In other words, he should use the tools 
of speech so as to build a bridge of 
communication between his mind and 
the mind of his reader. 


Other things, I hope, the student 
will have—a liking to read what others 
have written, a recognition of the 
beauty in good writing, and so on—but 
the five requirements mentioned are 
fundamental. Four of the five are not 
specially English matters. They are 
mental habits which the student needs 
in every course. The teacher in biology, 
in history, and in engine-construction 
will be teaching them, too. But I have 
put them down because no student in 
English succeeds if he is not thinking 
clearly and expressing his own ideas 
in clear-cut writing. 

Of course, no student will reach per- 
fection always (even perfection judged 
by these five tests). Yet I think that if 
all teachers put these standards before 
their classes and all insist on such 
writing, we may be surprised at the re- 
sults. At any rate, let us ask for first- 
class writing—and let us hope. 





F. Brett Young 
(Concluded from Page 5) 





the end of Love Is Enough... . “a 
small, neat, grey-haired woman with 
delicate hands, that clutched a bag of 
black watered silk and a blue tram- 
ticket, a gentle mouth, that had known 
sorrow, and happy eyes, which were 
still full of tears.” 


Mr. Young has written: 


Love Is Enough The Crescent Moon 


Sea Horses The Iron Age 
Cold Harbor Deep Sea 


The Dark Tower Undergrowth 


ong mm Marching on Tanga 
The Red Knight Five Degrees South 
The Black Diamond Poems: 1916-1918 
The Tragic Bride | Robert Bridges: A 
The Young Physician Critical Study 











The Most Useful Citizen in My Community 
By Herman Aichenthal, Seward Park High School, New York City 











HOULD you ev- 

er happen to be 
around Columbia 
and Houston Streets 
between the hours 
of 11 in the morn- 
ing and 6 in the 
evening, you will 
notice a decrepit, 
shabby old man, 
standing at his 
equally decrepit old 
fruit-cart, telling stories to a group of 
children, or trying to sell an orange to 
a passer-by. Upon investigation, not 
necessarily very diligent, for almost 
every inhabitant of this section knows 
him, you will discover that this is Jake, 
the Fruit-Peddler. Of all the street 
vendors in our community, Jake is by 
far the most popular. His ready wit, 
cheerful disposition in the face of mis- 
fortune, keen sense of humor, and a 
capacity for telling stories hours on 
end, have won for him a warm place 
in the hearts of many a boy and girl, 
and elderly people likewise. 


Herman Aichenthal 


In appearance, he is a medium-sized, 
rather chubby old man. His iron gray 
hair and whiskers give him a venerable 
appearance. His broad brow is wrinkled 
with age, and his small brown eyes are 
always twinkling with merriment, 
which he makes no effort to suppress. 
He greets every passer-by with a genial 
smile, and a warm and cheery “Good 
morning, Jim! How’s the missus? Did 
the pain in Joie’s left ear stop?” The 
children of the neighborhood adore 
him, and the older people respect him 
for his kindness and his willingness to 
serve others, which is vividly portrayed 
in the following incident: 


On a winter day, about two years 
ago, a fire broke out in the home of a 
family of four people in our immediate 
vicinity. The husband had been out of 
work for several months, and the fam- 
ily was destitute and without a roof 
over its head. When Jake heard of 
their sad plight, he immediately offered 
the three cubby-hole rooms which con- 
stituted his humble home, to the fam- 
ily. They were proud people, and at 
first refused his offer, but Jake insisted 
and they finally moved in. They 
stayed with him fully three months, un- 
til the father was able to recover from 
his financial difficulty. When at the 
end of that period he offered Jake 


some reward for his hospitality, he dis- 
dainfully refused. This act was the 
“talk of the town” for months, and it 
won for Jake the reputation he now 
enjoys. 

If anyone is downcast, for some 
reason or other, a few minutes with 
Jake will immediately dispel the gloom. 
Although outwardly he is rugged, he 
has a heart of gold, and he fulfills his 
mission in life, humble as it is, to the 
best of his ability. I know that I am 
expressing the sentiments of the whole 
neighborhood when I say that the best 
loved, most useful citizen in my com- 
munity is Jake, the Fruit-Peddler. 








Indian Poetry 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


able. No one, save the author himself. 
may sing his “Man’s Own Song” ex- 
cept by permission. Sometimes it is 
bequeathed to an individual or a tribe; 
sometimes it is heard by no one save 
his god. Mr. Cronyn heard a Yokut 
Song Maker sing this death song. H» 
it not the grandeur and solemnity of 
the psalms? 

All my life 

I have been seeking, 

Seeking. 

Naquali sings “Man’s Own Song” 
in the words, “I wonder what my fu- 
ture life will do to me.” 

Thus Indian music needs interpreta- 
tion. The song is merely shorthand 
notes to the singer’s emotion, a sen- 
tence or two from the peak of his exul- 
tation, a thought from the heart of the 
whole situation. It is the inside story 
that counts. The Medicine Man in ex- 
plaining this says, “You see Injun’ 
man singin’ an’ cryin’ while he sing. It 
ain’t what he singin’ make him cry; iss 
what the song make him think, thos 
what he crying about.” With few ex- 
ceptions no Indian song is complete in 
itself; it depends on an external story 
or situation. Only the key words or 
high peaks of emotion are expressed in 
verse. The adapter, therefore, has the 
difficult task of interpreting the words 
actually used, together with the at- 
tending explanatory story or the back- 
ground of the situation. These he’ titst 
couch naturally in the Indian schiitie 
of accents so that the poem may be 
self-dependent. rte 
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| FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard 
and John Farrar, Editor, Doubleday, Doran © Company 
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The Circus 


if rvcrneg have been _ better 
screen comedies than Charles 
Spencer Chaplin’s The Cireus— 
but it is Chaplin himself who has 
made them. Falling something 
short of the widely heralded pre- 
presentation boast that this was 
to be his supreme triumph, still 


the comedy excels any yet made by any 
other Pagliacci of the screen. 

In several ways The Circus is more 
interesting than any of its immediate 
predecessors. In it Chaplin has re- 
turned to the simple and elemental 
ways of his early comedy successes. He 
employs slap-stick more freely and hb 
sereen characterization is less blurred 
by dramatic strivings toward the realm 
of art. If it seems to lack the brilliant 
flashes which have illumined other of 
his pictures, still it moves steadily in a 
well-timed rhythm of laughter with no 
retarding movements. No other living 
comedian of the 
much of any production, past or pres- 
ent. 


The story is a simple one of the 
blundering outcast, flung by circum- 
stance into the circus sawdust, where 
he finds buffeting, acclaim, and an un- 
requited love—the tragedy of Andre- 
yev’s He Who Gets Slapped, presented 


screen can say as~* 


in terms of comedy. In The Circus the 
plot is reduced to its most elemental 
form, a delicate skeleton structure up- 
on which Chaplin may hang the scin- 
tillant jewels of his comedy situations 
and point their flashes with the inher- 
ent pathos which makes him great. 

There is his scene with the clowns 
in which he proves the force of the art 
of pantomime, a delicate bit of work 
in which he equals the great moments 
which have come to him before. The 
tight-rope sequence is perhaps the com- 
edy climax of the picture. It is excru- 
ciatingly funny, but Chaplin minimizes 
himself by the introduction of too much 
“menace” and suspense. He turns the 
trick, as he did in The Gold Rush by 
a comedy bit, compounded from the 
same recipe, but the attention cannot 
but be divided between the situation 
itself and the actor. 

Chaplin has surrounded himself with 
an excellent cast entirely adequate for 
his support. Myrna Kennedy, the new 
Chaplin leading ledy, is pleasing to 
look at. She has little to do, but she 
does that little well. 





Movie Poster Contest 


Students in the 38 New York City 
high schools are eligible to compete for 
prizes totalling $300 offered by First 
National Pictures, Inc., for the most 
artistic poster exemplifying “the spirit 
of First National Pictures.” The con- 
test closes March 31 and will be 
judged by a jury of well-known artists. 
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Three scenes from Charlie Chaplin's 
latest comedy success, “The Circus,’ 
produced under his personal direction 
The most highbrow critics consider 
Chaplin a distinguished artist 





The Japanese Press 


(Concluded from Page 8 ) 


characters and 48 Japanese kana let- 
ters. Chinese characters, as a rule, serve 
to figure the principal words of the sen- 
tence, such as nouns, verbs, and adjec- 
tives, while the syllabic kana letters, 
interspersed throughout the text as par- 
ticiples, prepositions and the like, form 
connecting links between the principal 
words. This precludes the use of type- 
writer and linotype or intertype. The 
manuscripts must be handwritten, and 
the type must be hand-picked. To the 
western printer the Japanese compos- 
ing-room means despair. There are rows 
and rows of cases containing hundreds 
of thousands of pieces of type. The 
compositor—and there are at least a 
hundred of him in the newspaper 
composing-room—stands before an as- 
signed section of a row, with copy and 
a small case in his left hand, and with 
his right hand picks out the type he 
needs and puts it in the case. 


The stereotyping and printing pro- 
cesses are like those used by English 
newspapers, but the labor expended be- 
fore this stage is reached is staggering. 
The distressing part is that there is no 
way out unless we change the language, 
which is impossible. For printing, the 
Mainichi uses fifteen multi-unit super 
high-speed presses of the R. Hoe type. 
The Asahi uses the same machine. For 
rotogravure they use the latest machin- 
ery made in America. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from the lists of the Modern 
Library or the Everyman's Library, is 
awarded to Jimmie Katherine Tully, 
Augusta Tilghman High School, Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, for her review of 
Llewelyn Powys’ “Black Laughter.” 
All other reviews published are award- 
ed Honorable Mention. 

The next Tabloid Book Page will 
appear on April 14. Book reviews to 
be considered for it must reach The 
Scholastic office not later than March 
27. Any student regularly enrolled in 
a secondary school is eligible to com- 
pete. Elsewhere on the page appears 
a suggestive list of books, but students 
may review any recent book that ap- 
peals to them. Books that have already 
been reviewed in The Scholastic should 
not be chosen. Non-fiction stands as 
good a chance as novels. 


Hawati, Scenes and Impressions. By Kather- 
ine F. Gerould. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
“So that’s Hawaii,” thought I, as I closed 

the volume. There really could be no more 

vivid description showing Hawaiian people, 

their native islands, and life. How many are 

familiar with or even know anything about 
the leper colony, Kaluapapa, situated on the 
coast of Molokai Island? When the ordinary 
traveler sojourns in Hawaii, he doesn’t ap- 
preciate the full value of the native life; 

Katherine Gerould takes us to their inner- 

most seclusions. 

—Mary Celia Withers, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. 
By Carl Van Doren and Mark Van Doren. 
Century Co., 1925. 

This manual includes a plain and untech- 
nical explanation of the more important 
works of literature produced in America, 
England and Ireland during the past thir- 


The Chief Principle of 
organized education is 
SELF EDUCATION 
Build your own personal 
library from the 


MODERN LIBRARY 


150 GREAT BOOKS 
95c A COPY 


SOME NOTEWORTHY SUGGESTIONS: 


THOMAS HARDY 
Jude the Obscure (No. 135) 
The Return of the Native (No. 121) 
The Mayor of Casterbridge (No. 17) 


a ‘ ty-five years. The volume estimates Ameri- ; 
ng All reviews must be strictly limited can literature according to its own laws ANATOLE FRANCE 
i a to 75 words for the body of the re- British authors, who have won a hearing in Thais (No. 67) 

“meer > view. In giving details concerning America or who deserve it for merits known The Red Lily (No. 7) 


irtist 





publisher, school, etc., please follow 
the form of those below. 








outside of Britain, as well as Irish writers 
who are well worth knowing are clearly dis- 
cussed. 
—Esther Dooley, 
Topeka (Kan.) Catholic High School. 


Crime of Sylvester Bonnard (No. 22) 
The Queen Pedauque (No. 110) 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Winesburg, Ohio (No. 104) 














































S By — Powys. Har- Clowning Through Life. By Eddie Foy and Poor White (No. 115) 

3) Africa with ite ~% ine —— sn Alvin Harlow. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

: eee Te > ae 8, . Eddie Foy has chosen his title aptly. SAMUEL BUTLER 

cana let- Ss ay Se oe oe Clowning was his forte, but once he aspired The W: f All Flesh (No. 13 
struggling against the inexorable law of “d e ay o esh (No. 13) 

ile, serve “a: ” 3 : to emulate the Shakespearian actor, Boo 

a things that be” in a land that is brutal but i: eel ‘Get Ghats ‘aide t his li Erewhon (No. 136) 

the sen- fascinating, full of superstitious dread, yet While eneet 7 Ay : ye oe his = 

id adjec- drawing one close to hear the very beating trical career, the early chapters have distinct- NORMAN DOUGLAS 


of its heart. Powys tells these vivid impres- 
sions upon himself as he strives against that 
nightmare darkness—and Black Laughter. 
Yet the book is relieved with striking de- 


| letters, 
(t as par- 
ke, form 


South Wind (No. 5) 
Old Calabria (No. 141) 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


iveness apart from the theatre. In the Iro- 
quois fire, Foy acted on the stage to quell 
panic, so that the audience might escape 
safely. Chicago will never forget Eddie Foy 


rincipal scriptions of singular beauty and adventure. : : 

t oa SVimmie Katherine Tally, for that act. seit al The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
an Augusta Tilghman High School, Sayre (Pa.) High Scheel (No. 134) 

in and Fesucah, Ky. ; Diana of the Crossways (No. 14) 


By Order of the King. By Victor Hugo. 
This is a book about Gwynplaine whom 

4 England knew as “the laughing man.” Green Mansions (No. 89) 

There were some who rocked with laughter > 

at the sight of hitn, others shuddered. Who ‘The Pnpls Land (Wo. 24) 

was Gwynplaine? He himself did not know. wy 

No one knew except Hardquanonne, who 


. To the 
compos- 
are rows 
hundreds 
rpe. The 


Jeremy at Crale. By Hugh Walpole. Geo. 

H. Doran Co., 1927. 

Walpole gives us in this book a stirring 
account of “Stocky Cole’s” ambitions, ac- 
complishments, friends, and one great enemy 
throughout his six years at the English Acad- 


W.H. HUDSON 


LL Modern Library 


; least a emy, Crale. The English customs and man- had to keep silent by order of the King. / wo Ey, books are complete 
ewspaper nerisms herein portrayed lend a tinge of little tar-covered wicker jug, washed in and unabridged. Please use 
4 humor to the story. Walpole, unlike most trom the sea, revealed the secret. the coupon below and write 
e an as present day writers, limits the attainments —Anna Bullis, for a descriptive catalogue 
copy and of his hero to a little above the average of East High Sc'ool, Rochester, N. Y. containing thumb-nail 
and with those of the modern boy, thereby making a ‘ P ’ x, >: sketches of famous authors. 
type he more natural recital of events. Music, Classical, Romantic and Modern. By CGRA® 


. Eaglefield Hull. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 


—Ernest H. Yohn, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 


Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


To Your Booxse.ier, or sc-3 


Hing pro- Music is one precious stone that predeces- Tue Movern Lisrary, Inc., 
: = 4 Messer Marco Polo. By Donn Byrne. Cen- sors have discovered and mounted for future 20 East 57th St., New York City. 
ng tury Co., 1926. citizens. Hull, in his history of music at- Please mail me Mopern Lisrary book Nos. 


ended be- Donn Byrne in his inimitable style has tempts to give through a profound study of 


aggering. given us the story of Marco Polo. Golden musical theory a summarized background of Rpg = ‘Sige se 7. 
= a Bells! The name itself is a melody, and the classical, romantic and modern music. With o By gg a whens Ce Se 
story is one of the most beautiful ever writ- a new spirit just a pe in, it will carry ©) Send books C. O. D. 

anguage, ten. Golden Bells, the soft brown flower of some real illumination as ‘did Beethoven with C) Please send me, free of charge, your new 
ting, the the East, who becomes the wife of Marco his tremendous dramatic power. This book eae may og amd —— all of ‘the 


has a dictionary of musical terms, reference 


1it super Polo, is one of the most lovable characters in 
and biographical notes. 


Hoe type. fiction. One can almost hear the tinkle of 
hine. For bells in her soft, sweet voice. 
t machin- —Catherine Morrissey, 
Barringer Evening High School. 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Name... 


—Oliver W edel, Address 
Augusta Tilghman High School, 


Paducah, Kentucky. CO ne 
(Concluded on Page 24) a 


Captain Campbell in his ‘ ‘Bluebird” 


Speed Records Crash Again 


N America, speed records are made 

only to be broken. A new world’s 
record for automobiles was established 
on February 19 at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, by Captain Malcolm Campbell, 
an English racing driver, in his Camp- 
bell-Napier Blue Bird car. The offi- 
cial figure in miles is 206.95602. This 
new record exceeds by slightly over 
three miles the former record, estab- 
lished on the same course last March 


by Major H. O. D. Segrave. 


To attain this terrific speed a four- 
mile start was required by Campbell 
for the heavy car with its 900 horse- 
power motor, and he estimated that the 
car was traveling at the rate of 220 
miles per hour when it crossed the fin- 
ish line. In making the run, disaster 
was narrowly averted when the Blue 
Bird hit a bump on the course. 

Three days later an attempt by 
Frank Lockhart to lower Campbell's 
record in his bullet-shaped Stutz Black 
Hawk Special resulted in serious in- 
jury for Lockhart and destruction of 
his car. As the machine was hurtling 
down the measured mile stretch and 
approached the finish line, it sudden- 
ly swerved from the course and darted 
toward the ocean, more than 300 yards 
away, at a speed of 230 miles per 
hour. The car hit an incoming wave, 
bounced off it, and turned over several 
times before coming to a rest, right side 
up, in the water. Observers who rushed 
to the car found Lockhart unconscious, 
with water up to his neck. Drills were 
required to cut away part of the steel 
frame before he could be extricated. 
While the exact cause of the accident 
is not known, it is believed that Lock- 
hart’s car struck a declivity in the hard 


packed sand. 


Honoring a Teacher-Mother 


NCE a year the men and women 

who administer the public schools 
of the United States get together for 
good fellowship and exchange of pro- 
fessional accomplishments. The Na- 
tional Education Association has 180,- 
000 members, the vast majority of 
whom are classroom teachers, and the 
annual meeting when all can attend is 
held in the summer vacation. But in 
February of each year the Department 
of Superintendence, consisting of su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisors, 
ete., meets, and this convention is al- 
ways a reflection of the dominant ten- 
dencies in education. This year it met 


at Boston, under the presidency of Dr. 


Joseph M. Gwinn, of San Francisco. 
The high spot of the Boston meeting 
was the attendance of Mrs. Evangeline 
Lodge Lindbergh, teacher of chemistry 
in the Cass Technical High School, De- 
troit, who is better known in her role 
of mother to the “most attractive 
American,” Charles A. Lindbergh. The 
Association presented her with a gold 
medal and a life membership for “char- 
acteristics of modesty and idealism and 
outstanding work in the teaching pro- 
fession,’ while her famous son looked 
on and grinned. Mrs. Lindbergh flew 
from Detroit to Boston by plane. 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, President 
of Harvard University, shocked the 
gathering when he attacked the second- 
ary schools as costly, ineffective and 
superficial. They waste years of the 
pupils’ time, Dr. Lowell thinks, teach 
too many things and teach nothing well, 
and leave to the colleges the real job 
of training in fundamentals. This point 
of view was naturally not received with- 
out a challenge. Dr. Frank D. Boynton, 
Superintendent of Schools in Ithaca, 
New York, voiced the feeling of the 
convention when he replied that Presi- 
dent Lowell seems to think the main 
function of the public schools is to 
send students to college. Dr. Boynton 
was elected the new president of the 


body. 


Mrs. Lindbergh (third from left) at — 
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“Bush in N. YY. Work 
WHO SUFFERS MOST? 


A New Anti-Strike Plan 


NEW plan to prevent strikes and 

labor controversies in industry, 
which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences in the future relations between 
employer and employee, has been pre- 
pared after long study by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce 
of the American Bar Association. The 
plan calls for measures which will 
legally validate peaceful agreements 
and contracts between employer and 
employee. 

Under this plan, when a contract is 
made between two parties, these part- 
ies will incorporate in them the methods 
by which the obligations assumed in 
the contracts shall be enforced, and 
they shall also determine, if any of the 
obligations assumed in a contract are 
broken, what measures the injured 
party may take. 

The sub-committee also proposes the 
establishment of a national Industrial 
Council for labor disputes. This coun- 
cil would be purely for fact-finding 
purposes in industrial disputes when 
they arise, or before they arise. 

The formula advanced by the sub- 
committee has met with wide-spread 
approval on the part of big industries 
and from executives of the American 
Federation of Labor and its allied 
trade unions, who believe that with 
such a policy legalized by Congress and 
adopted in industry, material gains will 
be made in the settlement of the prob- 
lems of labor. Strikes will be less fre- 
quent, and the courts will be relieved of 
much of the responsibility of passing 
on industrial affairs. Some labor lead- 
ers, however, fear that the plan will 
degenerate into a system of compulsory 
arbitration, which has always been of- 
posed by labor on principle, as likely te 
favor the employers’ side. 
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Floyd Bennett (left) and Bernt Balchen 


Byrd to Fly to South Pole 


REPARATIONS are rapidly going 


Wright Plane to Go Abroad 


UCH surprise has been expressed 

that Orville Wright, pioneer av- 
iator, is sending the biplane in which 
he made his first successful flight in 
1903 to the British National Museum, 
rather than to have it placed in the 
Smithsonian Institution. In an article 
written for the United States Air Serv- 
ice Magazine, Wright expresses regret 
that he feels such a course necessary. 
He explains that it is being sent abroad 
because he considers unfair the attitude 
shown him and his late brother Wilbur, 
who worked with him on the pioneer 
heavier-than-air craft, by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. He believes that the 
Smithsonian has attempted to discredit 
scientific calculations investigated by 



















































in forward for the conquest of the him and his brother, and to give the Dr. Jotm Sratine 
— South Pole by air. Commander Richard chief credit to the late Dr. Samuel P. Erskine as Musician 
lustry E. Byrd, who was the first man to Langley, who also was Secretary of the . ; ae 
bi: cross the North Pole in an airship, Institution. HE appointment of John Erskine, 
te hopes to duplicate this feat over the While Langley had made many ex- formerly professor of English “ 
aa South Pole. He will sail from New periments in aviation in the 90’s, in- Columbia University, as president of 
hae: York, September 10 at the head of an cluding the construction of a machine the Juilliard School of Music brings to 
mes expedition of fifty or sixty men. Six which made a successful flight without public notice the versatility of a man 
nme ree Esquimaux are included in the party. passenger, it is a matter of record who is most widely known as a critic 
i. rhe Byrd expects to remain in the Ant- that the Wright ship was the first that of American letters and a writer of 
1 wil arctic region until June, 1930, making actually flew with a man. The Smith. tight sophisticated novels. 
ome a careful survey of the geographical, sonian Institute, however, acquired the Although better known for his writ- 
r and geological and meteorological conditions Langley machine, which was placarded ing, Dr. Erskine is also an accom- 
s in the far south. For this purpose a as the first heavier-than-air machine, plished mustcian, and is well qualified 
me specially designed whaling boat, the and when the Wrights were asked for for the presidency of the Juilliard 
~— Sampson, has been chartered. The boat 4 machine, refused to accept their plane School of Music and its allied organi- 
ay : will be used to go as far as the great jin which the original flight was made, ations, the Juilliard Graduate School 
"i i ice barrier, 150 feet high, which sur- asking for a later model. and the Institute of Musical Art. These 
of the rounds the Antarctic continent. Once Wright says that the relations be- bodies were founded with a gift of 
this point is reached, a supply of seal tween himself and Dr. Langley had al- ™ore than $10,000,000 by the late 
i a meat will be laid in, the ice barrier ways been very friendly, but that his Augustus D. Juilliard. The income from 
injured scaled, and a base established on the work and that of Langley had been in this money is used to foster musical 
one plateau, which is swept by a 50-mile dissimilar fields. ‘ study in the United States. 
justrial an hour wind at all times. Here the Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, head of In his student days Professor Er- 
gt final 1000-mile dash by aeroplane tothe the Institute, regrets Mr. Wright’s de- skine studied music at Columbia Uni- 
finding rele will begin. cisioa, explaining that the wording on versity with Edward MacDowell and 
. whe For the air journey a special tri- the Langley placard has been altered, composed songs _and hymns, one of 
motored Fokker plane has recently and that the Wright brothers had long Which has been included in the Epis- 
ie oll been constructed, and has successfully ago been presented by the Institution copal Hymn Book. During his teach- 
apres completed its first test flights. Four gas with the Langley Medal. ing at Columbia he continued his stud- 
sal tanks in the plane have a capacity of ies in music and early in 1927 appeared 
ade 608 gallons of gasoline, and there are as pianist at two public recitals for the 
—_— three 20-gallon oil tanks. The plane benefit of the MacDowell artists’ col- 
at with will have a cruising capacity of 2,300 ony at Peterborough, N. H. Last month 
a miles, and will weigh over six tons when he also appeared - Ann Arbor and 
ins will loaded. In addition to the regulation Buffalo as soloist with the New York 
e. prob- steering and navigation implements, Symphony Orchestra. 
ess fre- several new instruments are being de- With the assumption of his new 
teved a signed by Byrd, and will be installed work, Professor Erskine does not in- 
passing in the plane, which will soon be taken _ ‘g desert poo aye » al- 
or lead- on a series of cross-country flights to 10 ly lle Of mp ie ll 
lan will test thoroughly its reliability, by Bernt eranans fev. Che aane Sateen, He fe ae 
ulsory Balch ney ¥> 93 author of several volumes of criticism 
ip alchen. and Floyd Bennett, who have and three novels of legendary charac- 
eh been associates of Commander Byrd on ters which have met with wide-spread 
likely to his previous air expeditions to the 


success, T'he Private Life of Helen of 


An actual photograph of the first flight at 
Poe N. Ras 7 Troy, Galahad, and Adam and Eve. 


North Pole and to Europe. Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 1 





A Map of the Ancient 
World 
By Alice York 
Designed by Ilonka Karasz 


ONTINUING the fascinat- 

ing series of illustrated maps 
inaugurated in the February 4 issue 
with Paul M. Paine’s “Booklovers” 
Map of America,” The Scholastic 
presents here “A Map of the 
Ancient World,” by Alice York, 
designed by Ilonka Karasz. This 
map is a pictorial history of ancient 
times that aims to revivify the early 
centuries which held the rich bar- 
baric glories of Egypt, Thebes, and 
Carthage, Babylon, Assyria, and 
Tyre, the more serene and classic 
beauties of Greece, and the majes- 
ty of Rome in the full power of 
empire. 

Here Pompeys’ famous galleys 
plough the blue Mediterranean to 
battle with the pirates; there is the 
lighthouse flashing at Alexandria; 
Hannibal crossing the Alps on 
heavy-footed elephants; an Arca- 
dian shepherd piping while his 
flocks graze; Attila and the Huns 
plunging down from the North. 
That world was a small place, com 
posed at most of the lands and 
civilizations that bordered the Medi- 
terranean, the great inland seas of 
the Near East, and the fringes of 
the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 

Bordering the map is a frieze of 
figures representing legendary and 
historic characters — heroes and 
philosophers, kings and prophets, 
warriors, deities, and poets, march- 
ing in a pageant of personalities 
and inviting exploration into their 
deeds and times. Beginning in the 
lower left hand corner when the 
earth was “without form and 
void,” the frieze moves upward 
and to the right through the vari- 
ous stages of prehistoric man, the 
rise of the great civilization of 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece. It 
reaches the Golden Age of Pericles 
in the middle of the lower tier, 
then turns to the right again with 
Alexander, to the supremacy of 
Rome, the birth of Jesus, and the 
onslaught of the barbarian inva- 
sions. 

The original of this map is 
printed in seven colors on paper 
33x25 inches in size, and is pub- 
lished by the John. Day Company, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
City, by whose kind permission it 
is here reproduced, 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


“Freedom of the Seas” and Large Navies 


Traditional Conflict of British and American Policies over Rights of Neutrals Forms Core of 


N the present controversy concern- 

ing the naval program and interna- 
tional disarmament a great deal has 
been said about the “freedom of the 
seas.” Advocates of a large navy for 
the United States have advanced the 
argument that we need a _ powerful 
naval force to keep the seas clear for 
American commerce. Specifically they 
mean that should Great Britain be at 
war with some European 
power we should have a suf- 
ficiently large navy to pre- 
vent British interference with 
our commerce. This argument 
is based on the traditional 
stand of the United States 
for the right of neutral ships 
and goods to cross the ocean 
unmolested in times of con- 
flict between other countries. 


This stand was taken short- 
ly after the Revolution. 
When in 1793 war broke out 
between Great Britain and 
France, American ship own- 


ers came into a period of 
great prosperity. For twenty- 
two years Europe was in an 
almost continual state of war. 


European countries were 
spending their energies in 
fighting and could not carry 
their own goods. When a na- 
tion is at war it may seize 
the ships of its enemy on the 
high seas. Ships of a neutral, however, 
are deemed to be safe from seizure un- 
less they are caught running a block- 
ade. Accordingly American shipping 
was employed by both sides and began 
to earn immense profits. England and 
France, however, each began to invent 
methods to restrict the commerce of 
the other and their enforcement was 
directed largely against American 
shipping. Scores of American ships that 
had gone to thé French West Indies to 
trade were seized and condemned on 
one pretext or another in British prize 
courts. French privateers scoured the 
seas for vessels trading with Great 
Britain and many\,an American brig 
came into their hands. Great Britain 
declared a blockade against France. 
and Napoleon decreed that the entire 
British Isles were in a state of block- 
ade. This meant American ships bound 
either to England or France were sub- 


Naval Disarmament Difficulty 


ject to seizure, and was among the im- 
mediate causes leading to the War of 
1812. 

Advocating the rights of American 
ship owners, the United States took its 
stand at that time for the “freedom of 
the seas.” Among the many protests 


which were made to the belligerents 
was the complaint against the arrogant 
“paper” 


blockades which neither 





Commodore Perry at the battle of Lake Erie. The War of 1812 
was fought largely to establish freedom of the seas. 


France nor Great Britain could make 
effective. The United States said that 
because of their ineffectiveness the 
blockades were illegal. Many other con- 
troversies were waged at the time, the 
principle running through the demands 
of this country being the right of neu- 
tral ships to carry goods freely in case 
of war, subject, of course, to the rules 
that they cannot run a bona fide block- 
ade and cannot carry contraband of 
war to either party. 

When the World War broke out, the 
United States was again neutral. 
American commerce was seized by the 
British. American ships were sunk by 
German submarines. The British, un- 
der a great extension of the doctrine 
of contraband, declared in effect that 
commerce with Germany was illegal in 
practically every important article of 
trade. Ships carrying goods to Germany 
or adjacent countries were stopped on 


the high seas and taken into British 
ports. Their owners were compensated, 
but the trade was barred. There was 
no freedom of the seas during the war, 
and the lack of it caused serious fric 
tion with both sides before America 
entered the war. President Wilson 
made it one of his “Fourteen Points” 
of peace, but the question was left un- 
settled at the Versailles Conference. 
In the many conferences of 
the League of Nations and 
the great powers which have 
been held in the past eight 
years to effect limitation of 
naval armaments, “freedom 
of the seas” has constantly 
recurred as a thorny nub of 
discussion, and many ob- 
servers at Geneva believe the 
disarmament efforts are fu- 
tile unless some workable 
agreement can be made about 
the rights of neutrals. 

The big navy advocates 
argue that if the United 
States had possessed a large 
navy in 1914 neither Great 
Britain nor Germany would 
have dared to interfere with 
the legitimate commerce of 
this country. The great prin- 
ciples of neutral rights would 
have been upheld. 

Their opponents say that 
if we had a large navy and 
were employing it for the protection of 
our so-called rights we would neces- 
sarily become involved in conflict with 
other naval powers which would cost 
far more in the long run than to suffer 
the inconveniences of the restricted 
neutral. Furthermore they claim that 
as a neutral we have no neutral right 
to mix in European conflicts. When we 
carry food and other necessities to a 
belligerent we are really helping that 
side in the struggle. While the neutral 
makes pious appeals for justice he is 
really seeking to fatten his purse. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Lester J. Hendershot, of West Elizabeth, 
Pa., adds his name to countless other experi- 
menters and inventors in the field of “fuel- 
less motors.” According to Hendershot, his 
motor derives its power from the magnetic 
forces of the earth itself. The details of the 
invention have not been made public, but 
demonstrations have been given before Col. 
Chas. A. Lindbergh, W. B. Stout, airplane de- 
signer, and several capitalists. Well-known 
physicists are skeptical, saying that while 
some power may be derived from the earth 
in the manner described by Hendershot, it is 
insufhcient to be of any practical value. 

The discovery of a diamond field in South 
Africa, which has been described as “the 
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richest ever discovered in this or any othe: 
country,” has been announced by the British 
Government. The Government will take 
over the new diamond field and work it it- 
self, in order to prevent the flooding of world 
markets with gems and the subsequent de- 
crease in value. 


The largest church bell ever cast in Eng- 
land was recently completed at the Croydon 
Bell foundry. It weighs eighteen and a 
quarter tons, and was made for the carillon 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church in New 
York, whose pastor is Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


A giant merger of film interests which will 
form a corporation valued at close to $300,- 
000,000 dollars and controlling over 600 mov- 
ing picture houses is being planned. The 
deal involves the unification of the William 
Fox interests and the Stanley Company of 
America. 

1} 


Harry Brooks, chief pilot of the Ford air- 
plane works, was drowned at sea when the 
Ford “flivver” plane he was flying fell into 
the ocean on February 25 off Melbourne, 
Florida. The airplane was recovered, but no 
trace of the aviator has been found. 


A SCENE 


from Eugene O'Neill's play, “Strange Inter- 
lude,” which begins at 5:30 P.M., with time 
out for dinner. On the stage are shown Earle 
Larimore, Lynn Fontanne, Tom Powers, and 


Glenn Anders. 


The statue of General Robert E. Lee and 
“Traveler,” his horse, by Augusttus Luke- 
man, will be unveiled on Stone Mountain, 
Georgia, on April 9, the sixty-third anniver- 
sary of. General Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox. This is the first part of the. great _pro- 
jected memorial to the Confederacy to be 
completed. 


Demonstrating the practibility of lighter- 
than-air machines for long-distance flights, 
the United States Navy dirigible Los An- 
geles successfully negotiated the first non-stop 
flight from Lakehurst, N. J., to the Panama 
Canal. The flight, which was the longest 
made by the Los Angeles since it was flown 
to this country from Germany, covered 2,265 
miles and was made ‘in slightly Jess than 
forty hours. Stops were madé at Havana and 
elsewhere on the return trip becausé of ad- 
verse weather conditions. 
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In order to prove his theory that most 
sharks are harmless, Van Campen Heilner, 
field representative of the American Museum 
of Natural. History, is sailing for the Ba- 
hama Islands, where he will swim, without 
protection, in waters infested with sharks. 
He will also take pictures of marine life, 
under water, using for the purpose a specially 
constructed camera. 

Completing the successful invasion of his 
compatriots last summer, Pierre Etchebaster 
won the American professional ‘court tennis 
championship from Jock Soutar, defending 
champion. All important American tennis 
championships now belong to France, includ- 
ing the indoor and outdoor titles, and pos- 
session of the Davis one. 


A complete reorganization has been made 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. In the 
new order, one of the distinguishing features 
of the Klan, the wearing of capes and hoods, 
has been abolished. An additional degree has 
also been established, known as the “Knights 
of the Great Forest,” which all Klansmen 
are expected to join: 


Another honor was bestowed upon Colonel 
Chas. A. Lindbergh, when the trustees. of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation by unani- 
mous vote conferred on Lindbergh the Wilson 
Award for his flights in the cause of inter- 
national friendship. The award will consist 
of the Woodrow Wilson Medal and $25,000. 
Previous winners of the awards were Lord 
Cecil in 1924, and Elihu Root in 1926. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Congress and Administration at Odds Over Payment of Flood Costs; SubCommittee Denounces 
Coal Strike Conditions; Senate Committee Rejects Esch Nomination to I; C. C. 


Flood Contro! 

With the anniversary of the spring 
freshets which started the disastrous 
Mississippi flood of 1927, the net total 
of government accomplishment toward 
the prevention of future floods remains 
exactly zero. More than 70,000 flood 
sufferers in the four states of the lower 
valley are still receiving rations from 
the Red Cross, despite its colossal ef- 
forts at reconstruction and replanting. 
And experts assert that there is nothing 
whatever to prevent a combination of 
natural causes resulting in an even 
greater flood this spring or any other. 

Flood control, unfortunately, has be- 
come entangled with political and eco- 
nomic issues. The Administration plan, 
drafted by the Army Engineer Corps, 
under: Major General Edwin Jadwin, 
and approved by the President, called 
for an expenditure of $290,000,000, 20 
per cent of which would be borne by the 
states benefited. But the South is indig- 
nant at this assessment on its destitute 
people and insists that the measures 
proposed will be inadequate because they 
do not provide for control of the main 
tributaries—the Ohio, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red, and Yazoo Rivers. The val- 
ley politicans mustered strength enough 
to push through the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee a bill calling for a 
$473,000,000 appropriation, with the 
Federal government standing the whole 
expense. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee then submitted a compromise 
plan costing $325,000,000, following 
the Jadwin plan but postponing the 
question of payment until a special com- 
mission can study and decide its scope. 

The latter is essentially the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Hoover, whose 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
seemed to be a reversal of the attitude 
he took when overseeing relief work in 
the Valley. The South feels that 
Hoover virtually promised to urge full 
‘Federal responsibility. He was called 
before the Committee by his bitter ap- 
ponent in the Ohio primaries, Senator 
Willis, and his stand is believed by 
some to have hurt his candidacy in the 
Valley States, which are reported more 
sympathetic to Lowden. President Cool- 
idge meanwhile announced that he 
would not actively oppose the Govern- 
ment’s paying all the first costs of flood 
control in the lower valley, but without 
setting a precedent. 





—Cleland in Columbus Dispatch. 
WHOSE FLOOD IS IT? 


The Coal Stiike Inquiry 


The Senate sub-committee appointed 
to investigate strike conditions in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, spent four days in inspecting 
mine properties and questioning oper- 
ators, union and non-union miners, in 
and near Pittsburgh and Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. With Senator Frank R. Good- 
ing of Idaho as chairman, accompanied 
by Senators Pine, Wheeler, and Wagner 
(Senator Metcalf being ill), the com- 
mittee went to Pittsburgh mildly con- 
servative and came back unanimously 
radical. They denounced the officials of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation, 
and other companies, particularly for 
the housing conditions of both strikers 
and strike-breakers, and for their em- 
ployment of “coal and iron police’ who 
intimidate the union people and violate 
civil rights with impunity. In an in- 
formal statement, Senator Gooding said: 

“Conditions which exist in the strike-torn 
regions of the Pittsburgh district are a blotch 
upon American civilization. It is inconceiv- 
able that such squalor, suffering, misery and 
distress should be tolerated in the heart of one 
of the richest industrial centres of the world. 

“The committee found men, women and 
children living in hovels which are more un- 
sanitary than a modern swine-pen. They are 
breeding places of sickness and crime. 

“They. constitute fertile fields for the sower 
of communism and other doctrines which- 
teach the overthrow of the American Govern- 
ment. Industrial leaders of America cannot 
permit such conditions to continue. 

“The dispute in the Pittsburgh coal fields is 
more than a local fight between the union and 
a group of coal operators. It is an industrial 
war that affects the entire nation. A remedy 


must be found to relieve the shocking condi- 


tions which the committee has found in its 
first-hand survey in the coal mines and 
camps.” 

Upon the sub-committee’s return to 
Washington and report, subpoenas were 
issued for 18 witnesses, all coal opera- 
tors, and formal public hearings were 
begun at once. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company, which 
alone among the larger companies dis- 
continued the Jacksonville agreement a 
year before its expiration on April 1, 
1927, alleging that they did not con- 
sider it a binding contract, published 
paid advertisements to state their side 
of the case, which they felt had not re- 
ceived a fair hearing by the committee 
or in the newspapers. The committee 
was accompanied during most of its in- 
spections by Philip Murray and other 
officers of the United States Mine 
Workers. 


The Shipstead Bill 


An issue closely related to the coal 
strike which is absorbing the attention 
of the industrial world is the fight of 
union labor to secure a curtailment of 
the powers of Federal Courts to grant 
injunctions against activities of unions. 
(See Debate, Scholastic, Oct. 29, 
1927). Injunctions secured by coal op- 
erators in Western Pennsylvania have 
been a chief bone of contention during 
the strike, and the Senate sub-com- 
mittee condemned a drastic one which 
forbade union miners even to sing 
hymns in their church at Rossiter, Pa. 

A similar conflict is going on in New 
York, where the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company lost a long suit to 
enjoin the street railwaymen’s union 
from organizing its employees. The 
company had organized a union of its 
own and dismissed 21 men who had 
joined the Amalgamated union. A strike 
tieing up both subway and elevated 
railroads may result. 

A bill has been introduced in Cor 
gress by the Farmer-Labor Senator 
Shipstead, with the backing of all union 
labor, to outlaw injunctions by remov- 
ing labor from the legal definition of 
“property,” which injunctions are de 
signed to protect. Under its term im 
junctions could apply only to tangible, 
transferable property, and this may be 
amended to include patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. Counsel for the 
manufacturers charged. that the Ship- 
stead bill would be an unconstitutional 
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: », FE 
Rep. John J. Esch, rejected member of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


invasion of the rights of employers. 

Labor leaders, including Secretary 
James J. Davis, are also urging the 
amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, which is often invoked by Courts 
to punish union workers on strike for 
“conspiring” to restrain interstate com- 
The modification of the Sher- 
man Law would also enable coal opera- 
tors to combine to reduce the number 
of their mines and personnel. At pres- 


merce, 


ent competition has brought about seri- - 


ous over-production of coal, which is 
the chief cause of the depression in the 
industry. 


The Lake Cargo Case 


Another situation which has a direct 
bearing on the prosperity of the coal 
industry, though with local differences, 
is the freight rate structure (Schol. 
March 20, 1926), which is determined 
by the eleven members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Commis- 
sion a few years ago allowed the rail- 
roads to set up “differential” freight 
rates between the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio district and the Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Southern West Virginia 
districts for the haul from these fields 
to the Lake Erie ports, which form one 
of the largest coal markets in the coun- 
try. For example, it cost $1.66 to carry 
a ton of coal from Pittsburgh to Cleve- 
land (150 miles) and only $1.91 from a 
mine in Kentucky (450 miles). This dis- 
crimination allowed the Southern mines 
with lower labor costs to compete suc- 
cessfully for the lake markets, and as 
freight rates constitute about one third 
of the cost of coal, it has been a large 
factor in the inability of the northern 
mines to pay a living wage to their 
miners. 


Last August the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a reduction of 20 
cents in the rate for the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio mines. The Southern rail- 
roads then announced a similar reduc- 
tion of 20 cents on Southern lake car- 
goes, but the I.C.C. on February 25 
refused to sanction this decrease, so 
that the northern mines will now be 
able to revive their business. The case 
has been strongly prosecuted by sen- 
ators and representatives from both 
groups of states involved. Pennsylvania 
has been charged with an effort to 
“pack” the commission, The reappoint- 
ment of Commissioner John J. Esch of 
Wisconsin, particularly, has been under 
fire, because Esch, who originally ap- 
proved the existing differential on the 
Lake Cargo case, changed his vote in 
favor of the Pennsylvania companies. 
The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce refused to confirm the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Esch for another term 
by a 10-7 vote. Esch defends his shift 
as induced by a study of the economic 
situation rather than by political pres- 
sure. 


Washington Notes 


A proposal in the House of Representatives 
to mint a special half dollar in honor of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh was frowned upon by 
Secretary Mellon when an Illinois Repre- 
sentative wanted a coin to commemorate 
former Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. It was 
realized then that any exception, even for so 
illustrious a man as Lindbergh, would set a 
precedent for all sorts of individual and 
local demands. Mr. Mellon suggested instead 
a gold medal in Lindy’s honor, and this was 
approved by the House Committee on Coin- 
age. 

10} 


Pennsylvania is the arena of intense civil 
strife within the Republican party. The two 
dominant factions in the state are those con- 
trolled by the Mellons in the West and the 
Vares in the East. They have been enemies, 
but now Fave a working alliance. Senator 
David Reed, a Mellon man, who comes up 
for reelection next year, was promised Vare’s 
support in return for his fight for Vare in 
the Senate. Former Governor Gifford Pin- 
chot, who would like to run against Reed, 
decided not to after his dry supporters de- 
serted him for Reed, but Mrs. Pinchot will 
seek a Congressional seat from Pennsylvania, 
and Representative John M. Morin of Pitts- 
burgh, a friend of Vare, who threatened to 
run against Reed because the Mellon organi- 
zation has allowed another man to oppose his 
seat in the House, finally agreed to leave the 
Senator alone. 


Representative Stephen G. Porter of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, who has represented the 
United States in the League of Nations con- 
ferences on opium control, has introduced a 
bill for the establishment of two “narcotic 
farms” for the treatment of federal and state 
prisoners addicted to habit-forming drugs. 
The federal prisons are overburdened with 
unfortunates’ of this kind without proper 
scientific treatment. 
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Secretary Hoover, with the aid of a dis- 
tinguished committee of business men and 
economists, will direct a year’s inquiry into 
present economic tendencies, including pro- 
duction methods, business cycles, price levels, 
unemployment, standard of living, foreign 
trade, etc. 


Representative William F. Green of lowa, 
the veteran chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and leading tax expert of 
Congress, has resigned to accept a federal 
judgeship appointment. Opposition had de- 
veloped to his reelection in his own district. 


Col. Henry L. Stimson, new Governor-Gen- 
eral of Philippines, arrived in Manila and 
made a very favorable impression on the pop- 
ulace in his inaugural address. He declared 
that the future relation of the Islands to the 
United States was not within his province, 
and laid stress on the need for fundamental 
economic development. 


Developments in the oil scandal during the 
fortnight included the conviction of Harry F. 
Sinclair and one of his lieutenants, H. Mason 
Day, and of William J. Burns, Sinclair's 
detective in the jury tampering case, for 
contempt of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and their sentencing to jail for 
periods of fifteen days to six months, All 
appealed and it is unlikely that they can be 
compelled to serve their sentences for at least 
six months. Col. Robert W. Stewart, charged 
with contempt of the Senate in refusing to 
answer questions, was relected chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. The Rockefeller interests, which hold 
a large fraction of the stock, refrained from 
voting, in view of Mr. Rockefeller’s objec- 
tion to Stewart's attitude. 
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Wuewn the rapids swirl and leap about you; 
when the swift current carries you on at ex- 
then you'll be most tedul 
c riect balance of your “Old Town 
Canoe.” 

“Old Towns” are patterned after actual Indian 
models, Famous for their steadiness and dura- 
bility. Light in weight too. Priced as low as 
$67. From dealer or factory. 

New catalog gives complete information about 
all models, including sailing canoes, square-stern 
canoes, dinghies, etc. Also racing step-planes, 

buzz hydroplanes, etc. Write for free copy 
- Oxrp Town Canoe Co., 1813 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Mussolini Again Breathes Threats Over Tyrol; Hungary Defies 
League on Arms Shipment; Japan Election Indecisive 


Austria and Italy Clash on Tyrol 


HEN at the conclusion of the 

World War the Italian boundary 
was extended north to the Brenner 
Pass in the Alps a strategic frontier 
was secured, but at the same time a 
serious problem was created by the in- 
clusion of many thousands of German 
Austrians under Italian rule. Southern 
Tyrol, or Upper Adige as the Italians 
call it, is overwhelmingly German in 
race. Since the establishment of the 
Fascist regime, the Italian Government 
has shown little capacity for dealing 
with an alien minority. The laws and 
decrees enforced in this region against 
the use of the German language have 
been particularly oppressive. Concern- 
ing these decrees one writer has asked: 
“Is it not more than paradoxical that 
in German South Tyrol instruction in 
French, English and any other lan- 
guage is allowed, even to German chil- 
dren, that the teaching of German is 
allowed to Italian children, but that the 
teaching of German to German children 
constitutes a crime?” These regulations 
have created a serious international 
problem for they have been bitterly re- 
sented by the people of Germany and 
Austria. 


An outburst of sentiment against the 
so-called persecution of the Southern 
Tyrolese recently occurred in the Aus- 
trian Parliament, during which the 
oratory in condemnation of Italian poli- 
cies was unrestrained. Chancellor Sei- 
pel himself declared that Austria feels 
on her heart the burden of oppression 
which the Germans arbitrarily assigned 
to Italy by the peace treaties are suf- 
fering at Italy’s hands. Immediate re- 





sentment was manifest in Italy against 
Austria and there was current talk of 
a diplomatic break between the two 
countries. Charges of persecution of 
Germans are both false and ridiculous, 
thundered Mussolini in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. Austria must 
keep her hands out of Italy’s affairs. 
And then he uttered this threat, which 
is either a portentous warning or a 
colossal bluff: “This time I reply with 
words, but next time I shall reply with 
acts.” And the Chamber of Deputies 
cheered. The speech on the whole, how- 
ever, was milder than in his argument 
with Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Minister, two years ago. 
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—Orr in Chicago Tribune 
WILL THE STONES RISE TO OBJECT? 


Europe Divided on Hungary Issue 

The five carloads of machine guns 
discovered en route from Italy to Hun- 
gary in violation of the Treaty of 
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pire, and with terri- 
tory shorn away on 
every side to make the 
newer Slavic states ra- 
cially homogeneous, 
Hungary is today a 
highly autocratic na- 
tion often at odds with 
her neighbors. 






























































THE SCHOLASTIC 


Chancellor Seipel of Austria is a priest as 
well as head of the state. 


Trianon (Schol., Feb. 18), have con- 
tinued to be a source of uneasiness, 
The guns were destroyed by the Hun- 
garian Government and the resultant 
scrap iron was offered for sale. The 
destruction of the guns was possibly 
for the purpose of removing all signs 
of identification, and was taken as an 
admission that the guns were actually 
destined for Hungary. It is likewise 


* believed that the guns were of Austrian 


manufacture and a part of the Austrian 
supplies which were captured by the 
Italians during the World War. If this 
is true, the affair is more serious than 
was at first believed, for it is evidence 
that Italy was itself engaged in defy- 
ing the terms of the Trianon Treaty. 

Meanwhile the Council of the League 
has been defied by Hungary. Tcheng 
Loh, Chinese Minister to France, and 
Acting President of the Council of the 
League, requested the Secretariat of 
the League to ask the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment to delay the sale of the scrap 
iron pending an investigation by the 
Council. The investigation had been re- 
quested by Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. Count Bethlen, Pre- 
mier of Hungary, replied that it was 
too late to stop the sale of the iron 
and that the League had no jurisdic- 
tion over the affair. 

The interchange has raised a ques 
tion as to the League’s prestige. It 
would not be surprising if a great pow- 
er should defy the League; but defiance 
by such a nation as Hungary would be 
humiliating to the extreme. Europe is 
divided over the issue. Rumania, Czech 
oslovakia and Yugoslavia, backed by 
France, demand that the League shall 
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Sir William Tyrrell, new British Ambassador 
to France. 


act. Italy is supporting Hungary in her 
refusals to comply with the League’s 
requests. The Giornale d’Italia, the 
organ of the Fascist Government, has 
called the proposed investigation a 
“noisy comedy.” Great Britain will 
probably support the investigation. 


Japan Tries Manhood Suffrage 


The growth of democracy in Japan 
was amply illustrated in the February 
elections when 9,711,000 Japanese went 
to the polls and cast their ballots for 
members of the Diet in the first parlia- 
mentary contest under the new manhood 
suffrage laws. The actual number en- 
titled to vote was 11,987,000, or about 
four times as large as under the pre- 
vious restricted suffrage. A computation 
from the above figures will show that 
slightly more than 81 per cent of the 
legal voters actually went to the polls. 
This is a showing that cannot be dupli- 
cated in American elections. Order, 
quiet and politeness characterized the 
voting as the courteous Japanese bowed 
deferentially right and left to the elec- 
tion officials. The introduction of la- 
borers and rickshaw pullers into the 
electorate on an equality with the proud 
Samurai evidently did not disturb the 
dignity of the occasion. 

The result of the election was so 
close as to prevent any one party from 
having a clear majority. The Seiyukai, 
or party of the Tanaka Government, 
received the largest number of seats, 
securing 221 or 13 less than the 234 
required for an absolute majority. The 
Minseito (formerly Kenseikai) or party 
of the opposition, received 214. Minor 
groups will be represented as follows: 
Independents, 16; Labor, 8; Business 
Party, 4; Kakushin Club, 3. Either the 
Seiyukai or the Minseito can, by mak- 
ing combinations with the minority 
groups, secure a majority of the Diet. 
Such a situation always enhances the 


power of the minorities if they are dis- 
posed to skillful bargaining. The prin- 
cipal issues are the Government's finan- 
cial and Chinese policies, and the Jap- 
anese papers, which are almost invari- 
ably opposed to the existing Govern- 
ment (see article, p. 7), have called the 
election a defeat for the Government. 
Baron Tanaka, the Premier, however, 
has seen in the vote a vindication of his 
policies. 


Havana in Retrospect 


A prophesy which could have been 
safely made prior to the Sixth Pan- 
American Conference at Havana was 
that the result of the conference would 
be praised by the American delegation 
and by the administration newspapers 
in the United States, but that it would 
receive its full share of criticism in the 
Latin-American and European press. 
Such was the tendency of comment on 
the 1923 conference and such has been 
the general tenor of the utterances 
which have greeted the recently ad- 
journed meeting. Mr. Hughes said: 
“The conference has done much good.”’ 
Many American papers have been more 
enthusiastic in their eulogies. They 
point to the defeat of those who op- 
posed intervention and enumerate the 
following constructive actions taken at 
the meeting: 

A resolution in favor of arbitration 
of questions of a legal nature. 

A resolution calling for an arbitra- 
tion conference to meet in Washington 
next year. 

A convention defining the organiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union. 


A convention for the codification of 
international law on many subjects, 
such as the right of asylum, the duties 
in times of civil strife, 
maritime néutrality, treaties, diplomatic 


of neutrals 


agents, consular agents and the status 
of foreigners. 


LONDON OR 

CHICAGO? 
No, this scene is in the 
compound of the Jap- 
anese Parliament build- 
ing at Tokyo on the 
morning of a session 
of the Diet. The hun- 
dreds of parked cars 
belong to the legislat- 
ors. Japan is “going 
Western” with a ven- 
geance, 
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A convention on commercial avia 
tion. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the adoption of a convention by 
the conference does not insure its adop 
tion by the governments. Some of the 
conventions above mentioned are prob- 
ably doomed to defeat when they come 
before the Latin-American legislatures. 

Some European journals have made 
light of the results of the conference. 
The Temps of Paris was unable to see 
that any accomplishment worthy of 
note had resulted; but claimed that an 
“irreducible oppositions of the aspira- 
tions of Latin America and the im- 
perialism of North Americans” had de- 
veloped. Likewise in Latin America 
there has been critical comment. 


Foreign Notes 


General Moncada was unanimously nomi 
nated for the presidency by the Liberal 
Party of Nicaragua in the recent national 
convention at Leon. The United States has 
already signified that Moncada will be rec- 
ognized if elected. The election will be held 
on thé first Sunday in October. 

8 

Sir William Tyrrell, who in times past has 
played something of a role as a British dip- 
lomat in Washington and who is now serv- 
ing as permanent Under-Secretary of the 
British Foreign Office, has just been appoint- 
ed ambassador to France. Sir William is con- 
sidered one of the ablest men in the British 
foreign service. 




















































Baron Ludwig von Hatvany, Hungarian 
author, who was sentenced to seven years 
imprisonment for alleged slandering of the 
government, is considered to be a martyr not 
only by the literary fraternity in Europe but 
also by many Hungarians in the United 
States. A movement to boycott the ceremonies 
at the unveiling of the monument to Louis 
Kossuth in New York on March 15 seems, 
as the Scholastic goes to press, to have met 
with a wide response. 
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Spalding gloves are made to hold 
them no matter how hot they are. 


Autographed models of such fam- 
ous players as Frank Frisch, Stan- 
ley Harris and many others, at 
prices that fit everybody's pocket- 
book. 


Also the famous Spalding auto- 
graph bats—exact duplicates of 
those used by Paul Waner, leading 
National League batsman of 1928; 
George Kelly, “Pie” Traynor and 
a host of others. This line is also 
made in a Junior size for the young: 
er boy. Same quality and work- 
manship as the regular autograph 
bats. 


And for uniforms or equipment— 
Spalding’s have been the standard 
for over fifty years. 


Catalog free on request. 


National Base Ball Week 


April 2nd to 9th 
Af flattigribes 
New York Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
—and all large cities 








Tabloid Book Reviews 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


Roughing It De Luxe. By Irvin S. Cobb. 

George H. Doran Co. 

This interestingly told account of a tour 
of the western United States is given by 
Cobb, who took the excursion with an odd as- 
sortment of fellow countrymen. It contains 
many impressive descriptions of the Grand 
Canyon and California. A solid strand of 
satire is present throughout the account, thus 
weaving sympathetic bits of humor. The 
story was named from the exquisite manner 
in which these travelers “roughed it.” 

—Rachael Zook, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 


Book Notes 


Mayer, Joseph. The Seven Seals of Science. 

N. Y., Century, 1927. 444 pp. 

A sweeping excursion through the progres- 
sively expanding world of the sciences from 
the first theorems of mathematics to the recent 
discoveries of psychology. For the general 
reader who wishes to understand the universe 
he lives in, it should be most helpful. 
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N every class there are two | 
or three men who have | 
fallen behind their fellows— 
through sickness or misfor- 
tune. They are striving va- 
liantly to catch up. If they 
only knew of Kiski’s flexible, 
efficient Preceptorial System | 
they would take heart, for the 
Kiski Plan offers—to intelli- 
gent, ambitious students—an | 
opportunity to make up back 
work and forge ahead at the 
same time. If you are one of 
them, and if you will work 
you should make haste to 
Write for the “Kiski Plan” 
DR. A. W. WILSON, Ph.D. 
President of 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Dawson, Edgar, and others. Teaching the N 
Social Studies. (Teachers Professional Li- 
brary.) N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 405 pp. 


This is a book for progressive teachers. 
Its point of view is admirably modern, s¢- 
entific, and objective. It covers the whole 
range of social science from geography to 
sociology, with chapters on each written by 
outstanding authorities. No one can read it 
without being convinced that all know ledge, 
like all life, is a unit. Further it is full of 
intensely practical suggestions and methods 
for the classroom. e 


A List of New Books 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES— 
Cleven, N. Andrew N., ed. Readings in His- 
panic-A merican History. Bost., Ginn, 1927. 

791 p. 

Garis, Roy L. Immigration Restriction. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1927. 376 p. 

Morrison, Charles Clayton. The Outlawry of 


Closin; 


War. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Colby, 
1927. 
Ross, Edward Alsworth. Standing Room 
Only? N. Y., Century, 1927. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Bradford, Gamaliel. D, L. Moody, a W orker 
in Souls. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 320 p. 

Drinkwater, John. Oliver Cromwell. N.Y, 
Doran, 1927. 252 p. 

Hapgood, Norman, and Henry Moskowitz. 
Up from the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 349 p. 

Lynch, Denis T. “Boss” Tweed. N. Y., Boni 





& Liveright, 1927. 
SCIENCE B. A symy 
' er hands 
Huntington, Ellsworth. The Human Habitat. & with, First 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1927. trammelled. 
Proctor, Mary. Romance of the Sun. N.Y, & bility, and ; 
Harper, 1927. 266 p. no woman ¢ 
Sanger, Mrs. Margaret H. What Every Boy & fering self- 
and Girl Should Know. N. Y., Brentano's, lot Paradise 
1927. 140 p. 2The ss 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE ‘When straii 
Burden, William. Dragon Lizards of Komoda. J she not only 
N..Y., Putnam, 1927. 221 p. gave plays o 
Saxon, Lyle. Father Mississippi. N. Y., Cen- fj published ‘fr 
tury, 1927. 427 p. 'y, and so h 
FINE ARTS oy ree 
4 And ag 


Price, Charles Matlack. The 4 BC of -Archt- 
tecture. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 231 p. 
Roper, W ilies W. Football, Today and To 


ties remained 
—wished to 
and superiorit 


morrow. N. Y., Duffield, 1927. 183 p. itself : 
Tallmadge, Thomas E. The Story of Archi: Mh ing Aa 
tecture in America. N.Y., Norton, 192.9 ..,, 1» fired 
$11 p. . she took with 
LITERATURE the age of Ja 
Krylov, Ivan A. Krylow’s Fables. Tr. by Berg William 
nard Pares. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. the world, tha 


Nicholson, Kenyon, "ed. The A ppleton Book 
of Short Plays (second series). N. Y., Ap 
pleton, 1927. 332 p. 

Ww _— Thomas, ed. The Catholic . 


silly mock of ; 
conception of 
of its Cities, s 
its history an 
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N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 552 p it?” 
FICTION 3. I believec 
Bennett, Arnold. The Vanguard. N. \.—§" the midst « 
Doran, 1927. 347 p. election is it 


something that 
is the creation 
and sinews, he 
—!” 


Davis, William Stearns. Gilman of Redford. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 533 p 

Finger, Charles J. Tales Worth Telling. 
Y., Century, 1927. 250 p 


Lagerlof, Selma. Charlotte Lowenskold. Tu A Ke; 
by Velma S. Howard. Garden City, N. YiBPage 2. Seatdd 
Doubleday, 1927. 328 p. Poe 7: Asahi 

Poole, Ernest. Silent Storm. N. Y., Macmilf chee). Taisho 
lan, 1927. 382 p ge 22: Tyrol 

Wilder, Therdesn, N. The Bridge of ang (Mee: 
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ok NAME ME! (13) 

“7 Win Five Dollars Contest No. 11 Results 
achers Closing Date, March 27, 1928 The $5.00 prize for “Name Me™ 
n, © Contest No. 11 is awarded to Marjorie 
whole Hopkins, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High 
phy to School, for her essay on Patience 
ten by Wright, printed herewith. 

read it Honorable Mention is awarded to 
vledge, Winifred <A. Stoner, Waite High 
full of School, Toledo, Ohio: Geraldine Wall, 
nethods Topeka (Kan.) Catholic High School: 


Paul Hillebrand, Assumption High 
School, Topeka, Kan.; Margaret Reel, 
‘ Assumption High School, Topeka, 
IES” a ‘ Kan. 
— : a te, The “Name Me™ Contest appearing 
in His in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
n, 1927. to all secondary school students. The 
m © . ‘ correct name must be accompanied by 
» NY, an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words in length. 





WORK FOR 
“UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$158 to $225 month. Men 18, 
up. Steady. Common education 
usually sufficient. Write I 
MEDIATELY for 32-page book with list of positions now 
open to men and women 18 up and free particulars. Sam 
coaching. Do it today 

















Patience Lovell Wright 


W orker ' By Marjorie Hopkins 


Ye Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High School 
. Ne 

»skowitz. HIS gifted 

E. Smith. Quakeress wax- 

modeler of the 

eighteenth century 

1. A sympathetic commentator wrote of me: possessed far more 

tabi “Her handsome head had much to reckon than a great talent 

Habitat. : + . s q 

( with. First, perhaps, a passionate and un aie, ted oon ole 

2 trammelled heart. Next, physical illness, disa- 

n. N.Y. J bility, and a kind of fleshly discomfort that gether unusual per- 

no woman could: bear in youth without suf- sonality. Crude and 

very Boy & fering self-consciousness and the sense of a unconventional as 


rentano’s, & lost Paradise.” 


' ; she seemed at times, “e W 
2. The same literary friend remarked: Patience Wright 


RE ‘When straining against Bostonian precedent, she was a favorite 

Komoda. @@ she not only made friends with actresses, and even of royalty because of her fine in 
gave plays on Sunday afternoons, but actually 

_Y., Cen 9 published ‘free’ verse in the tlantic Month- : ; 

, and so her career and aims were taken ‘ional powers, and her natural, kind- 

as a sort of eccentric scandal.” hearted generosity. 

3. And again, she said of me, “Her poli- 


Y., Boni 





telligence, her remarkable conversa- 


of Arch Th ics remained solid Republican and she kept A London magazine thus wrote of 
P- iT —wished to keep—many of the privileges her: “She is a kind of exotic prodigy 
y and 16 and superiorities of a social group that prided and appears, like Pallas, to have come 
83 p- . Bi itself on birth, breeding, learning, civic power : ie : 1 
of Arch @ snd worldly substance... . Though her roots forth complete from the head of Jove. 


ton, 192 BE were so firmly planted in the traditional past With this tribute of true praise let us 


~ py seeming effort the stride of wphold and revere the memory of 
+. William Rose Benet wrote of me: “Has Patience Lovell Wright. 
the world, that often made such a cheap and 
silly mock of a few piquant eccentricities, any 
conception of how royally her burning view 
of its cities, seas, clouds, flowers, sunsets, of 4 ASTONISHING 
ts history and lineage and legend—repaid fs tlle ap 
it?” is NEW DEVICE 
3. I believed that poetry is seldom written 
-d. N. Yo! the midst of an action or state of being. 
Reflection is its essente; it is the perfume of 
of Redford. mething that has been but is not. My art 
’ 's the creation of nerves and muscles, blood 
Telling. Sj sinews, heart and mind. 


Tr. by Ber- 
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better than new 


RESTORO keeps ribbon 

freshly inked for perfect 

writing. No changing ribbon for year or 

more. SAVES enough in cost of ribbons 

to pay for typewriter. EZ terms—10-day 

trial. 5-year Guarantee. $10.00 RESTORO 
free for limited time. 

Young Typewriter Company $55,"°"""*"'t), iad 











A Key to Pronunciation 


City, N. Ys peoe 2: George Brandes (Gya-orch Brahn-des). 
%e 7: Asahi (Ah-sah-hee). Mainichi (My-nee 
thee). Taisho (Tah-ee-sho). 
Page 22: Tyrol (Tea-role). Adige (Ah-dee-jay) 
Minseito (Meen-say-to). Seiyukai (Say-you-kye) 
emps (Tong) 


Y., Maemil 
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Universit y 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Summer Session 


July 2—August 10 
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College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 
University High School 
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Classified rates, 15¢ per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. ,Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


100 VARIETIES. Many Pictorials. Persia, 
Nyassa, Cochin. 15 Approvals. Premiums. 
BRUCE, 2518 15% St., Calgary, Canada. 











BOYS—BIG BARGAINS IN STAMPS— 
25 different British colonies, 100 different 
world, packet hinges, and one approval book 
with spaces for 100 stamps, for only one 
dime to approval applicants. J. W. DUMAS, 
Box 203, Austin, Texas. 





200 All different stamps; approval sheets 
to hold 200 stamps; 200 hinges; duplicate 
stamp container; perforation gauge: milli- 
meter scale and ruler—all for only 15c¢ to 
approval applicants. Edgewood Stamp Co., 
Dept. H., Milford, Conn. 





76 STAMPS free to approval applicants. 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 





STAMP BARGAINS—Mozambique No. 17, 
19-22, Cat. $2.45; Net $.75. Uruguay No. 
507-10, Cat. $1.04; Net $.40. L. J. KEN- 
NEY, 354 Continental Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


Act as our agent. We offer splendid pre- 
miums in stamps for your services. We will 
send you sample sheets of values at $2. Name 
of high school necessary. Send stamps back 
you cannot sell. No obligation. Lux Stamp 
Co., 805 Fairmont Place, Bronx, New York. 


STAMPS 


FREE—Foreign stamps. Send postage. BEN 
MEYER, SCH-GPO Box 471, N. Y. 











FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Ill 


FREE—Dandy set of 12 Stamps with our 
60% Approvals. 2c Postage. Pelham Stamp 
Club, 1844 Paulding Ave., Bronx, New York. 








PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 

Editor, The Stamp Echo 

HAT American to- 
day is more in the 
hearts of his coun- 
trymen than is Col- 
onel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, fresh 
“Good Will” flight 


returned from his 
through Mexico, Central America and 


the Islands? And through it all, as in 
the trip across to Paris, there stands 
owt preeminently the thought of mod 
esty and humility and the naturalness 
that has won for him countless numbers 
of admirers here and abroad. 

Each stop on his Pan-American flight 
was the occasion for a festive holiday 
and each country vied with the others 
to honor and fete him. And at home 
every move of the trip was watched by 
the public, and more so by those inter- 
ested in Philately, for it could mean 
nothing less than the issuance of spe 
cial stamps to celebrate the occasion 
and covers that would be carried by the 
Colonel himself. Costa Rica was the 
first country to honor the visitor with 
a special airmail stamp. 


T b.is 
stamp is 
the 12e 
value of 
the 1923 
commemo- 





rative is- 

sue (Scott’s No. 123) surcharged 10c in 
black with an overprint of an airplane 
and the words “Lindbergh Enero 1928” 
in the upper corners. 


ae punt reg 





TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500 interesting 
stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Borneo, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 2%c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 


JEWELRY 








J. F. APPLE COMPANY, LANCASTER, 
PA. Manufacturing jewelers for Schools and 
Colleges direct at Wholesale Prices. Special 
designs, samples and prices on request. 





At Panama, his arrival was com- 
memorated by a special issue of 2c and 
5e airmail stamps. These stamps were 
printed on safety bank note paper, the 
2c rose having the overprint “HO- 
MENAJE a LINDBERGH” in black. 


On Feb- 
ruary 8th, 
when the 
S pirit of 
St. Louis 
settled 
gracefully 
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on the new flying field at Havana, 
there was ready a_ special airmail 
stamp to welcome the event. This was 
the current 5¢ blue airmail stamp, but 
printed for the occasion in red with 
the overprint “LINDBERGH FEB. 
RERO 1928” in black. 

Some covers were 
carried by the Fly- 
ing Colonel and 
these will undoubt- 
edly have  consid- 
erable historic value 
as well as a high 
selling price. ‘True 
to his avowed purpose of promoting the 
use of the air-mail, on his return to St. 
Louis Lindbergh readily agreed to fly 
over his old route between Chicago and 
St. Louis to carry the mail again. The 
government authorized the use of a 
special cachet to honor the event and 
this is in the form of a horseshoe with 
the inscription “LIN DBERGH 
AGAIN FLIES THE AIRMAIL’ 





and in the center of the _ horseshoe 
“Chicago St. Louis C.A.M. 2 and be- 
low, the name of the town with the 


date “2-20-28” for the first trip and 
“2-21-28” for the return. This cachet 
was used on all airmail handled at the 
terminals and intermediate stops. 











LINDBERGH—“‘The Lone Eag'e” 


Pictorial, characteristic, 
of cities visited ; 


illustrated travel map 
interesting ; instructive ; amus- 
ing; educational. Handsome for framing; size 
31x22. Splendid for Home or Class-room. Clip 
this advertisement and enclose $1.00. 


MILVERNE PRESS, 35 W. 32nd St. (C) New York 


CLASS PINS 35¢ Ny 
NEW CATALOG FREE! * 


— - S no 
Saves Sorex 3s 00 nee Coe Sale Rave 3500 ry 
<.. anv Lerrens ano Oare 































S RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FRE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters!" 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shicid, 12 & 
more, mae each. 's “ster silv-r, Sampite 
orders filled 


Metal Arts Ce. Ine, "79 Parad Ave, Races, 1 
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Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s Bet 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
world’s Best Composers. It’s l5c (20 ® 
Canada) 2500 selections for Piano, 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Ma 
dolin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalos 
at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Musie Publishing Co., 
40th Street 


S15 


New York City 
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email Russian Multiplication it =—ag pcg ” aa Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 
- By William B. Pierce * . - you explain why the metho — -~ : an tad 
Ps but F your knowledge of multiplication saan =e F . Sth edition ey — a 2500 camps 
with 4 sss : While thinking about it, consider the TO PARENTS. Sieh ant 
= and division included only the use ADVICE Con —, 
FEB- of the 2-table, what luck do you think odd fact that bg complete set of pound | gig for 12 Years Has Helped Parents 
; you would have with a problem like weights need include only the 1, 2, 4, In ormation by letter whoa change. Wie fully 
S were multiplying 29 by 15? 8, 16, etc., pound weights, each twice : = 
e Fly- You could manage, however, by the weight of the preceeding one. You LL COLLEGE | 
and means of a process known as “Russian see, 1 plus 2 equals 3, 4 plus 1 equals SETON HILL COLLEGE 
— multiplication” (probably so called be- 5, 4 plus 2 equals 6, 4 plus 2 plus 1 Greensburg, Pa. 
“ "cause of the supposed lack of education equals 7, and so on. In the next issue Women from Eighteen States 
’ a in Russia). Simply —, 29 and 15 of The Scholastic you may read how Catholic 
, 8 side by side. Then divide 29 by 2, and this matter of the weights is related to “43 Minutes from Pittsburgh” 
oo each succeeding quotient by 2 (neglect- eaten neiiinMastitin” 
ing the ing remainders), writing the quotients P i 
1 to St. : ] der 29. Similarly, multi- 23 
in a column under 29. Similarly, mu 
to a ply 15 by 2, and each succeeding pro- Pine Tree Camp 
£0 an duct by 2, writing the products in a FOR GIRLS 
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es written opposite each quotient. After SCH L BULLE IN Experienced ra fe ~ a riding. 
- < removing the 30 because it lies oppo- 1.00 pee yume (nine canton) Canoeing. All — 14 _— 
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" . Public School 
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/ s a pd VE got to hand it to this Reach crowd. easy as an old shoe. When a new glove does that vena gy mean by Majer 
~o When I told them what I figured was needed —you can take it from me, it’s a real glove. 
ESTERNY in major league mitts and gloves—I knew they'd ‘And how these gloves snare a ball. A specially 
do a good job of making them. But I didn’t formed poc':et does the trick, Reach tells me. 
know how good till I saw the gloves they turned Whatever it is, any ball that smacks into one of 
= out. these gloves sure does stick! 
3 “IT stuck my hand in the different models. And “I'm ready to recommend them to any fellow 
two letters '* they are great. Big and roomy, like you need, yet — who plays ball—in the field, on the bases, or back 
—_~ fitting just right. I bent and twisted my hand and of the bat. They got a pretty low price on them, 
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— Reacu, Wricut & Ditson, Inc. 


“Playing 


“Pointers” | 





TalipandBy yreSts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me, free, your booklet 
“*PiayinG Pornters’’, ‘together with 
leaflet describing fully every glove 
in the Babe Ruth Line. 


S.—3-17-28 
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The Creative Youth Club 


(Concluded from Page 9 ) 
the Zulu 


Beautiful thoughts inside of you and rifle acre 
nothing to say them with. Beautiful but ing they 
dumb. That will be you. For awhile, 


wouldn’t 


Then you will take a try at the Forty ge 


Million New and True; with funny re- guard on 
sults at first that will make even you swer ther 


























































Y do high school graduates enter the University laugh. When Jewell Martin was a high cmt 
the S Session? school girl she wrote a beautiful but r= Pos 
in the oummer cession: borrowed poem on the rising and the hd 

setting of the sun respectively in the others wa 

Of the many reasons, probably the most important well-known east and west. Here it is: when the 

is an economic one. By attending summer sessions, as MORNING — 

I watched a fluffy cloud drift by deed 3 

well as the regular semesters, a student can complete Across the boundless blue of sky ag 
. . . And saw the sun’s rays, molten gold, 

his four year course in three years—a high school Ses tie doner cane Goal woe T 

diploma in June, 1928, and a University degree in EVENING wet 

: I felt my fettered soul uplift I knew tl 

August, 1931. He still has more than two months Before the rosy sunset’s drift Then Tm 

each year for vacations. If he is planning to enter a And in the hazy blue afar darned si 

: . a : ; h I saw the gleaming evening star. the next 

profession like Medicine, which requires six years of But just as she had finished it x [g ‘# ‘e 
training, it is especially important that he utilize his Devastating Person came along and IM shaken up 


talked about copy-catting, just as | am J were after 
doing now. So, in unheard of language, J where | w 


Jewell immediately rewrote her piece Shinn 


Many high school graduates prefer to become accus- piri 2 es Siting « 


O university study and university ways durin MORNING dimb s 
tomed © u ty y ty ¥ 8 I saw the sun with battered face had Ang 


the summer session when the student body is smaller Trying to warm the human race ; = Aan 


. . . _ I watched a sodden cloud drift by said, ‘you’ 
and when there is a better opportunity to bridge the ili Gan Glensenatell quaaed pi. a 7a) 


| igh school and the university. EVENING even with | 
BaP between the h 8 sch y The sleepy sun in flannels red ‘Because I’; 


: . : . ‘ Went yawning to its western bed; has to go 
The opportunity of completing a year’s work in a I saw one shivering small star blow your 


co : ie ' No brigh ishpans are. before, 
single subject by giving one’s entire time to that subject Sa See a es oo won . 
‘ ‘ Jewell’s story may be found on page § ,;.’ oe 4 
appeals to many students. In six or eight weeks the 7 of Louis Untermeyer’s The Forms of a 
student can complete the one year requirement in a Poetry, published by Harcourt, Brace J China, wit! 


tattooing of 
: : : and Company, a book that should be fj And on his 
laboratory science—botany, chemistry, physics, ” professionally interesting to all poets. with all he: 


time. 


zoology. He can do the same in modern language— As you might really follow my sug: —,. 
French Spanish or German gestion and read Mr. Untermeyer’s Biter, | can 
. > 7 * 


book, perhaps I had better confess that 9 with a bro 


I was Jewell Martin’s Devastating Jf ‘hat ship—a 
Person. He had a b 


b 
r$3 There goes the final bell. How are a . a 
i =©6you feeling? Read over your old stuf § guard was 


now and you'll feel worse. But there is orchard, anc 
7 > next 

- sgoartiove to get ogo ~or _ aheut_ place 

out we have youll put up a snapp hunting wha 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH ak. Mevesen, serO. kat bape 


training; for this little match is just which had n 

SUMMER SESSION work-out for the big show we'll put o hi bee 
: when we meet again. Warning: there's 9", any 

. , » Buddenly he 

going to be a wallop in the next ome: Bi his own hom 

itsam if | 
never talked 
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The Cage Bird 


(Continued from Page 4) 

the Zulu sat on the bank smoking, with his 
rifle across his knees. While they were bath- 
ing they became different creatures. You 
wouldn't believe it. They laughed and 
splashed one another like a lot of kids play- 
ing, and shouted out their Kaffir jokes to the 
guard on the bank and to me. I used to an- 
swer them back in Kaffir, too. 

Every Saturday, somehow or other, I 
managed to get down to the dam, and one 
day I got a surprise. I saw that one of the 
prisoners who had stripped along with the 
others was 2 white man. Earlier in the day, 
when they marched up, I hadn’t noticed him. 
After that I couldn’t help thinking of it. 

“One afternoon, I came down into the 
orchard where the convicts were earning 
their bath by cultivating in between the 
trees. I wanted a nest out of the top of an 
almond tree. Up I went, thinking myself no 
end of a climber, showing off a bit, because 
I knew the poer devils were watching me. 
Then I missed my balance and came down a 
darned sight quicker than I’d climbed; and 
the next think I knew was sitting up, dazed, 
with the white prisoner on the ground be- 
side me. ‘How be ’ee, son?’ he said. ‘A bit 
shaken up, I reckon. Was it that nest you 
were after?’ I nodded. I didn’t quite know 
where I was, but in another second that chap 
was shinning up the tree with his irons 
danking on either side of him. He went up 
like a darned monkey. I’d never seen a man 
climb so quickly. When he came down he 
had the eggs in his mouth and handed them 
over to me. ‘If that’s what you wanted,’ he 
said, ‘you've come to the right shop. There’s 
not a tree in the world that I couldn’t climb, 
even with these things on.’ I asked him why. 
‘Because I’m a sailor,’ he said, ‘and a sailor 
has to go aloft in a gale of wind that'd 
blow your guts out.’ I’d never seen a sailor 
before, and told him so. ‘If you don’t believe 
me,’ he said, ‘look at this!’ And he stripped 
his arm to the shoulder and showed me the 
tattooing of a dragon that he’d got done in 
China, with flames coming out of its mouth. 
And on his chest he’d got a full-rigged ship 
with all her canvas set. 

“After that we stayed talking for a bit. 
I'd never met a man in my life I liked bet- 
ter. I can see him now; a sturdy fellow 
with a broad chest—it had to be, to hold 
that ship—and bright brown eyes like a bird’s. 
He had a beard that grew right up to them, 
brown and curly without a gray hair in it, 
and a hooked nose peeling with sunburn. The 
guard was smoking at the other end of the 
orchard, and so we sat down under the al- 
mond tree and he began telling me yarns 
about places he’d seen all over the world, 
hunting whales, diving for pearls, doing all 
the things that boys like to hear about but 
which had never come my way. 

“He'd been everywhere, or said he had, 
and in any case I believed him. And then 
suddenly he dropped back into talking about 
his own home in Devonshire; a place called 

if I remember rightly. My people 
never talked about England. My father had 
quarrelled with his parents and never made 

t up; he wanted to forget about it. But it 
seemed to me that boys had a much better 
lime there than in the Free State, tickling 
‘rout in the streams and bird-nesting in the 

I didn’t know what a hedge meant. 
we sat talking and the time slipped 
by. And then, all of a sudden, I saw Crang 
tolled over from behind, and the Zulu guard 





kicking him as though he’d kill him. The 
brute had got boots on too. Poor old Crang 
got mixed up with his chain and couldn’t 
find his feet. When he did he looked at me, 
and if I ever saw murder in a man’s eyes 
I saw it that day. He never said a word. 
He just marched off to join the others with 
the Zulu blackguard kicking him behind. 

“So, next week I waited for him—they 
were still working on the orchard, and we 
had another talk. By gad, it was like a new 
world to me. I'd never been farther from 
home than Bloemfontein. The week after, I 
pinched some of the tobacco my dad kept for 
the Kaffirs, and gave it to Crang..It was a 
treat to see the chap chew! ‘You’ve saved 
my life, son, and that’s the truth!’ he told 
me. And it seemed to do him good to get 
things off his chest, to talk about the sort of 
life he had led in the tronk, as the Boers call 
a jail. That Kafr was a fair devil. You 
can understand it. The man was a savage 
by nature, and no check on him, for Rens- 
burg drew his salary for looking after the 
jail, and left it at that. If ever a white man 
suffered hell, poor Crang did. They slept 
four together in a hole like a pigsty. Crang 
lay at the end of the chain, next to a lousy 
Basuto horse-thief. This actually happened 
under the Boer Government of the Free 
State in the ’sixties. 


“Well, my heart fairly bled for the poor 
devil, and when I’d plucked up my last 
ounce of courage, I managed to ask him 
what he was in for. 

“ ‘Son,’ he said, ‘it’s manslaughter; but | 
swear to God I’m as innocent as a lamb!’ 
To tell the truth, I’d much rather it had 
been murder, and Crang guilty; but it 
seemed that he was merely serving a sentence 
of five years in chains. ‘Five years,’ he said, 
‘and only six months gone!’ He told me that 
he’d have committed suicide long ago if he'd 
had the chance. He would have drowned 
himself in father’s dam. The trouble was 
that he could swim like a fish, and couldn't 
sink if he tried. ‘I’d have dot it at night,’ 
he said, ‘but what can you do when you're 
chained to a dirty Basuto? You couldn't bleed 
to death without waking him, and I haven't 
got a knife. Now what would you do, son?’ 

“I took it very seriously, but I’m hanged if 
I could tell him. What I wanted to be get- 
ting at was the story of his crime, and so I 
begged him to tell me. ‘Understand, first of 
all, that I’m innocent, he said. And I told 
him I believed him. It was a long yarn. He 
had deserted his ship at Port Elizabeth, as 
lots of men did in those early days of the 
diamonds, and had been tramping to Kim- 
berley. On the way he put up for the night 
at a grog shop somewhere near Bethulie, and 
got blind drunk. That same night some Kaf- 
firs broke in, killed the proprietor, and left 
Crang asleep. Next day Crang woke to dis- 
cover the murder. He was still fuddled, but 
clear enough to make his way to the next 
farm and to report the crime. The farmer 
was one of the Landdrost’s court, and Crang, 
instead of being thanked, found himself ar- 
rested. Everything was against him. The 
Kaffirs gave evidence. They had heard 
sounds of a struggle in the night. And here 
was a desperate character, an Englishman, 
tramping to the diamond fields with a fair 
sum of money in his pocket, and he too drunk 
to know what he had done. It was lucky that 
they didn’t make it murder. Five years in 
chains, and not a friend in the country! ‘If 
it wasn’t for the chains,’ he said, ‘I could 
bear it.’ 

“Now if there’s one thing that appeals to 


a boy it’s a sense of justice. I believed the 
chap. He'd cried like a child when he told 
me, and I cried with him. That night I had 
it out with my father; told him the whole 
story as Crang had given it to me. First I. 
got a good hiding for having talked with 
him; then my father said he’d see about it. 
And he did. I knew he would, and kept 
quiet waiting to hear what he’d say. That 
week I only saw Crang for a second. ‘I’ve 
told my dad about you,’ I said. ‘God bless 
you,’ says he, ‘that was the luckiest nest that 
ever I took.’ 

“Next day my father called me up to him, 
‘Charlie,’ he said, ‘I’ve been looking into the 
matter of that man Crang. I’ve had his 
papers from the court at Bloemfontein, and 
it’s just possible he may have told you the 
truth.’ It seems that he went straight up to 
old Rensburg and put the case to him, Then 
he got him to ride along with him to the 
tronk. They saw Crang together, heard his 
story, and talked it over. My father pointed 
out to Rensburg that Crang was the only 
white mac in the place, and that it wasn’t 
fair to chain him up to a Kaffir and let him 
be knocked about by a black guard. Rens- 
burg saw the force of this, particularly when 
my father told him that this was the way 
to make the Kaffirs get above themselves. So 
they came to an agreement. My father made 
himself responsible for Crang. Crang swore 
on his honor that he wouldn’t try to escape if 
he had his chains knocked off and was al- 
lowed to sleep in a pigsty of his own. And 
next time that they, came to the dam I saw 
Crang without his chains. 

“He just caught a moment to thank me. 
‘Charlie,’ he said, ‘I’ll never forget you as 
long as I live. I tell you, it’s heaven!’ Well, 
if the tronk at Smitsdorp was heaven, it must 
have been pretty hellish before. 

“And so it went on. Every Saturday we 
met and had a yarn; sometimes it was just 
a whisper. By that time I'd decided that I 
was going to be a sailor myself! Great times 
we had . . . . Sometimes he’d talk about his 
life in the tronk; sometimes we didn’t men- 
tion it; but all the time I knew that he was 
having a pretty rough passage with the 
guard, who could knock him about even 
though he wasn’t chained. But Crang was a 
plucky fellow, and never grumbled. He'd 
had more than one chance of escape, and 
would have taken it like a bird if he hadn’t 
given his word to my father. He told me so, 
quite frankly. So two years passed... . 


“Then we had a nasty knock. My father 
died. You’d never have thought it of a great 
strong chap like that; but the winters in the 
Free State are worse than anything you get 
up here. He got pneumonia, and wouldn't 
lie in. He had a case on, and his client de- 
pended on him. It was the worst thing I 
remember in my life; but it made a man of 
me. I was fifteen and the enly son. We had 
only the farm to live by, and I had to take 
on the whole weight of it. You see, I was a 
big chap for my age. What’s more, my father 
had made good friends, so that if it came to 
sales some of them would give a lift to my 
stuffs, or let me in easy if I wanted to buy. 
It turned my head a bit, I don’t mind. telling 
you; but I worked like a horse for all that. 
I never saw Crang for weeks on end. I’d no 
time for listening to stories, and when Sat- 
urday came around and the convicts marched 
up to bathe as usual I might be twenty 
miles away. 

“One afternoon I came across him in the 
same old orchard, and the sight of him 
gave me a shock. The man had fallen away 
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to nothing. His nose was like a bird’s beak, 
and his eyes sunk in his head. ‘Well, Char- 
lie’ he says, ‘so you've forgotten me.’ | 
flushed up properly. I hadn’t exactly forgot- 
ten him, but I hadn’t taken any trouble to 
see him. He came up closer, and I saw that 
one eye and all that side of his temple were 
black with a bruise. ‘What have you been 
up to?’ I said. ‘It’s that blasted Zulu,’ says 
he. ‘He’s got a down on me, and so have all 
the other nigger’s in the tronk. It’s no good; 
it’s one against twenty-three, and your poor 
dad’s dead and gone. I’m worse off now than 
ever I was.’ 

“Then he came right up to me. ‘Look here, 
Charlie,’ he said, ‘I gave your dad a prom- 
ise. I’ve kept it. That’s true, han’t it?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly you’ve kept it,’ I said. ‘And now he’s 
dead and gone,’ he went on, ‘that promise is 
still there. I don’t want to put a slur on his 
memory. But this I tell you straight. I’m 
done. I can’t go on.’ I didn’t need telling that, 
I could see that the chap was done. ‘It’s this 
way,’ he said. ‘I reckon you've come into 
your father’s promise. If you want to bind 
me to it, I’m bound. But if you release me 
from it, I’m off. Just tell me this: am I free 
of my word? Will you give it back to me?’ 
Well, what could I do? 

“ Ves,’ I said, ‘as far as I’m concerned 
you're free.’ 

“Thank God you're a sportsman, Char- 
lie,” he said. He gave me a good old hand- 
shake. ‘And now there’s one thing more. 
Will you help me?’ 

“Well, that was a question I didn’t wait 
to answer. A lad of fifteen does not think 
much about laws or things of that sort. I 
said ‘Yes’ at once, and asked him what he 
wanted me to do. ‘Not much,’ he said. ‘I 
want you to give me a rough chart of the 
country and tell me a place where I can lie 
quiet for the night. Then I want you to put 
me up some food and a suit of vour dad’s 
clothes. That’s all.’ 

“So we had a talk about the lie of the 
land and the course of the Caledon River. 
His idea, you see, was to get out of the Free 
State as quickly as possible, and the river 
was the boundary between it and the Cape 
Colony. We decided that he might spend the 
night in a poplar thicket at the top of our 
valley, four or five miles above the dam. 
There used to be a Boer farm there, but they 
just went north with their wagons, like they 
do, and left the place to go to waste. Above 
the dam the hillside rises pretty steeply—it’s 
almost a cliff—and we settled that next Sat- 
urday I should hide the clothes, with a loaf 
of bread and some biltong, at the top of it. 
‘Leave the rest to me,’ said Crang; and at 
this the Zulu black guard came up and we 
said no more. 

“That next Saturday was the most excit- 
ing day of my life up to date. It was a blaz- 
ing hot morning. I hid the clothes and the 
food at the top of the cliffs as we'd arranged, 
and then I waited in the bushes on the other 
side to see what would happen. The after- 
noon was a scorcher too. The convicts came 
up and did their bit of work. Then the two 
guards marched them down to the dam. They 
began to strip for bathing. And I lay there 
watching Crang. You’ve got to remember 
that he was the only man without chains. 

“He didn’t seem in any hurry to bathe. I 
saw him at a distance, slinking round the 
edge of the dam like a dog that’s got scent 
of something, and looking out of the corner 
of his eye at the Zulu who had the gun. It 
was the best play that ever I saw! When the 
other guard saw the prisoners in the water 


he couldn’t resist it. He stripped naked, and 
went and lay in it, and the Zulu watched 
him. He was stretched out on the ground 
with his rifle on a rock a yard or two away. 
I saw old Crang hovering over that rifle 
like a hawk; but the Zulu had half an eye 
on it too, and there was nothing doing. It 
was a queer thing—you could see that nigger 
thinking of the cool water as he lay there in 
the heat. I kept on saying to myself: ‘Why 
don’t you get in, you swine?’ It almost seemed 
as if by thinking of it you could make him 
do it. 


“Then suddenly the Zulu got up on his 
haunches and began to pull at his coat. ‘It’s 
coming,’ I thought. ‘By gad, it’s coming!’ 
Crang came a bit nearer, and the guard 
asked him why he hadn’t washed according 
to orders. Crang slunk off again. I couldn't 
hear what he said. The Zulu began to rub 
his naked chest with his nails, like a great 
monkey scratching. Then he got up, and 
went to the edge of the water. 


“It all came in a second. As soon as his 
back was turned Crang was on that rifle. The 
Zulu swung around. ‘It’s murder!’ I thought. 
But Crang swung the rifle in the air and 
brought it down on a rock, splintering the 
butt to pieces. That was his plan. All that 
he feared was that rifle. Otherwise he knew 
they couldn’t catch him. He was off like a 
flash, and the Zulu after him. Up the hill- 
side, over the rocks—I’ve never seen a man 
climb like that in my life, and the Zulu 
wasn’t far behind him. It was a pretty even 
match, for poor old Crang was weak with 
want of food. At the top of the kranz the 
Zulu was gaining. Crang stopped and picked 
up a big rock. He heaved it over his head. 
‘You black swine,’ he shouted, ‘if you move 
another yard I’ll dash your dirty brains out!’ 
He could have done it, and the Zulu knew. 
He stopped, and Crang went on up the 
mountain like a damn rock-rabbit. And there 
was I, forgetting that I was supposed not to 
be there, stai@fhg up above the bushes shout- 
ing, ‘Go it—go it!’ at the top of my voice! 

“T went home that evening more excited 
than I can tell you. I wanted to take some 
one into my confidence, but there was nobody 
but my mother, and I was scared of her. She 
was too good. Next morning at daybreak I 
rode up-to the place I'd hidden the clothes. 
They were gone. ‘Well, that over,’ I thought. 
‘I’ve finished with Crang for ‘life.’ 


“Of course you know the proper end of 
this story. Crang ought to have died a mil- 
lionaire and left me his fortune. Well, he 
didn’t, or you may bet your soul I shouldn’t 
be here this night. For a year or two I often 
thought of him; and then he went right out 
of my mind. A good deal happened in those 
vears. 

We sold the house and farm at Smitsdorp 
After my father died there was no point in 
living so near the town. We moved to a new 
place sixteen miles away from the dorp. 
When I was twenty I fell in love; and that’s 
quite enough to keep a man’s mind busy. 

“One evening—I can’t even tell you the 
year—I was ploughing. None of your trac- 
tors in those days! I’d sent the niggers off 
to the compound, and went on ploughing my- 
self right up to sunset. I wanted to finish 
a big patch for the mealies, and as I ploughed 
I was thinking of Bessie so that I hardly 
knew what I was doing. I went round and 
round that field so that by sunset there was 
only a narrow strip to finish. ‘Well,’ I thought, 
‘I may as well get it done while I’m about 
it.” There was a moon, you see. 
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“All through the last half-hour I saw that 
there was a fellow watching me on the edge 
of the ploughland. I noticed him specially be. 
cause you might go for six months without 
seeing a stranger on our new farm. I won- 
dered what he wanted, though I’d no inten- 
tion of stopping my work to ask him. When 
I'd finished I left the plough where it was 
and started driving the span of oxen home; 
and then he came to meet me: a little chap, 
dressed all in black, like a shopkeeper, with 
a bileock hat on his head and a little black 
bag in his hand. He came up to me and 
took off his hat. I guessed he wanted to sell 
something and was ready to turn him off. 
‘Is this Mr. Charles Murray?’ he says. ‘That's 
my name,’ says I. ‘Well, you’ve grown away 
all right!’ he said. 

“I laughed. ‘And who might you be?’ | 
asked. 

“ ‘Don’t you remember me?’ says he. ‘No, 
I don’t,’ said I. Then he stripped off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves, holding out his 
arm. I thought the chap was mad. ‘Take a 
look at this,’ he said. Then I saw it was 
tattooed with a great dragon. ‘By gad,’ says 
I, ‘it’s Crang!’ ‘Crang it is!’ said he. 4 
thought you’d remember me, son!’ I took him 
by the arm. ‘You’d better come along to the 
house and have some supper,’ said I. ‘No, 
son,’ says he, ‘I daren’t do it. This is the 
Free State, and there’s a warrant stil! out 
against me. But I'd like to have a yarn all 
the same.’ 

“So I left the oxen to graze, and we two 
sat down on the veld and talked in the 
moonlight. It was a queer story he told me. 
After he got clear of the guard on that Sat- 
urday afternoon he had gone to the poplar 
grove where we'd settled he should hide. In 
the middle of the night he’d come back for 
the food and the suit of clothes. And then he 
had a stroke of bad luck. I told you the stuf 
was hidden at the top of the cliff? Well, in 
the dark poor old Crang missed his footing, 
fell twenty feet and smashed his arm. A fine 
old business for a man as weak as he was! 
But he stuck to it, and he got his clothes, and 
the next night struggled across country some- 
how or other to the Caledon River. And 
there he had another bit of bad luck. The 
river was in flood, and he had to swim it, 
broken arm and all. He must have been 
pretty near dead when he reached the other 
side. 

“And here comes the funny part of the 
business. He had to get his arm mended 
somehow or other; there was no_ hospital 
nearer than Aliwal North; and, if you'll be 
lieve it, the only hospital there was the jail! 
Out of one jail and into another! I tell you 
we had a good laugh over it. But that jail 
was a British one, and heaven after Smits 
dorp. They looked after him finely for 3 
couple of months and turned him out cured. 

“Then he went down to Port Elizabeth 
and got work of some sort. He saved a bit 
of money—Smitsdorp had cured him of the 
drink for life—and set up in a coal and wood 
business of his own. He must have made 3 
pretty good thing of it; money was easier 
to make in those days; but the man cowl 
never get the diamond fields out of his mind. 
So just before I saw him, he’d sold up his 
business and trekked off again, going ths 
time by the coach that used to run from 
Port Elizabeth to Kimberley. That coat 
passed through Smitsdorp; and when he s¥ 
the old tromk on the side of the hill, he had 
remembered me and felt it his duty to l¢ 
me know he was alive, and to thank me 
That shows you he was a good sort; for, ® 
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he said, the warrant was still out against 
him. He went to the hotel in Smitsdorp, and 
there he found out that we'd left the place. 
But that didn’t stop him. He walked a good 
sixteen miles over the veld to find me, and 
did it, as I’ve told you. 

“I asked him if I could help him with 
money; but he opened his black bag and 
showed me that it was crammed with bank- 
notes and gold. ‘I’m a rich man,’ he said, 
‘and in Kimberley I shall double it. It’s a 
fine moonlight night,’ he said, ‘and I'd bet- 
ter be getting on my way.’ 

“So he shook hands. ‘You'll see me again, 
son, never fear,’ he said. ‘I'll write to you 
from Kimberley.’ It was a funny thing to 
see that little chap, with his black bag mov- 
ing off into the dark. When I was just losing 
sight of him he turned and waved to me. 
I've never liked any man better in my life. 
“That was the last of him, and the last | 
heard. He never wrote to me from Kimberley. 
Perhaps he lost all his money and was 
ashamed. Perhaps—I don’t know—at that 
time the Kimberley diggings were about the 
most unhealthy place on earth. They used 
to get a kind of malaria or typhus—they 
called it ‘Diggings Fever-——and men died 
there like flies. I expect that was what hap- 
pened to poor old Crang. Well, he’d had a 
good run for his money; he’d thanked me, 
for the little help I gave him, and he’d got 
to Kimberley. He’d always told me that his 
chief ambition was to find a rough diamond, 
and that’s just about the best name you could 
give him. IT reckon we'll have another pipe 
md turn in...” 


A student failed in every subject he was 
brother, 


taking. He telegraphed to his 
“Flunked all my studies; prepare papa.” 


His brother wired back, “Papa prepared; 


prepare yourself.” 
PARKING SPACE TODAY 
When Noah sailed the ocean blue, 
He had his troubles, same as vou; 
For days and days he drove the ark 
Before he found a place to park. 
Customer: I want to return this book I 
bought, Stories for All Occasions. 
BookseLLeR: What's the matter? 
Customer: It’s a fake! There's nothing 
there for a man to tell his wife when he gets 
home at five A. M. from a poker game 
—Edward Zdanowicz, 
South High School, Cleveland, Olno. 
Teacuer: Use “gruesome” in a sentence. 
Bricht Boy: I drank a quart of milk a 
day last year and I surely grew some. 





Conducted by Abe Savage 


Duns: 
Song”? 
DUMBER: 


Who first sang “The Prisoner's 
The Jail Birds. 
—Ray Burkett, 
Lock Haven (Pa.) High School. 
Time flies. 
I cant. They go too fast. 
—Chas. G. Boyer, 
Lock Haven (Pa.) High School. 
Diner (at formal banquet, to guest beside 
him): I can’t open this bottle of catsup. You 
try it. 
Guest: No, thanks; My suit is hired too 
—Max Broavn, 
Atlantic City (N. J.) High School. 
Bay (to his grandmother who has just seen 
his first movie): Well, granny, how did you 
like the movie? 
GRANNY: I enjoyed it all, but I must be 
getting deaf because I could hardly hear a 
word they said 


BILL: 
JACK: 











j Athletic Success 
depends on 
Footwork ° ° 


N gym floor or diamond, track 

or court—the outcome of the 

contest cften depends upon quick, 
sure footwork. 

Today more and more leading 

coaches and stars are realizing the 

value of Keds as an aid to winning 













THE “CONQUEST” 
This Keds model with vulcan- 
ized crepe rubber sole gives 
sure grip and ful wear. 

or ite lace-to-the-toe 
a with gray trim or 
white with black trim. 


games. And these light, sure-grip- 
ping shoes are being worn by cham- 
Pions in many sports—by cham- 
Piouship teams from coast to coast. 
In basketball esnecially, foot- 
work is of vital importance. And 
the new Keds special basketball 
shoe has a sure grip on the fastest 
floor. Its sole is non-slipping, light 
and springy. It is specially built to 
absorb shocks that tire muscles. 


———— 


Keds uppers are light, too. But 
they’re strong to protect against 
strains. And the special Feltex in- 
nersole keeps your feet always cool 
and comfortable. 

Ask for Keds by name. But be sure 
the name Keds is on the shoe. There’s 
a model for every kind of sports wear, 
indoors and out. Keds come in all pop- 
ular styles at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not 


Keds 


Trade Murk Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


unless the name 
Keds is on the 
Shoe 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. F. Brett Young, a Serious Adventurer. In 
telling the story of Mr. Young’s life it will help 
if you follow Mr. Mayer’s divisions: the early 
events which tended to shape Mr. Young's life 
away from writing; the latter ones which de 
termined the kind of story he should choose to 
write; and the memorable qualities of what Mr. 
Young has written. 


II. The Cage Bird. What does the title mean? 
To get an idea of whether Young manages the 
loose-plot, first-person type of narrative we will 
turn to a story by Kipling and one by Conrad 
for comparison. It has been some time since we 
have discussed the difference between description 
which generalizes and has only surface meanings 
and the kind which is concrete and as full of 
meaning as the reader has experiences to bring to 
it. This connotative type of writing is accom- 
plished by sense appeals. Details of sight are the 
most frequent ones. Through the eyes we get de- 
tails of size, shape, form, color, attitude, motion. 
The images which come through the other senses 
are transformed into pictures for the mind’s eye. 
The pucker of lemon juice carries with it pun- 
gency as well as color. The parts of speech most 
important in this picturesque type of writing are 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Now study this 
story for the experiences ou adopt because of 
such sentences as “The world shrinks into a small 
circle of firelight;” or “The sputter of a green 
branch in the fire makes you jump.” Classify the 
sense appealed to and the phase in such expres- 
sions as “sitting on your haunches,” “sting your 
eyes,” “cheeks sun-dried,” “scrambling down the 
bamboo ladder.”” Be sure to notice two things as 
the result of this word study: the completeness 
of the impression which you receive and the 
economy of expression. Every word is made to 
carry its own weight and no extra explanations or 
round-about blurred expression are needed at all. 
On the surface the story is very loose; after care- 
ful reading you will discover that it is not loose, 
in the sense of ungromettaaien: at all. The story 
has an unusual local color. Tell the class something 
of the Kimberley diamond mines. What impression 
do you have of Boers? What are the natives like? 
Fit the character of the prisoner into this setting. 
Why did Young create the character Murray? 
Why is the place called Smitsdorp? Of what sig- 
nificance is the tree-climbing incident? Why does 
it seem worse to have the prisoner a sailor than 
a farm hand or a clerk? How does Young sustain 
your interest in this man? How does he succeed 
in being true to form and ‘satisfying you as to the 
outcome by just letting the escaped prisoner ap- 
pear for a moment and then become blotted out? 
What type of story is this: plot, character, situ- 
ation ; 


III. Indian Poetry. There is material in this 
article for an interesting program if you have 
access to a library. Use the last paragraph of 
Miss Thomas's discussion as an introduction. Con- 
trast the Indian songs with those of the Negro 
and other people such as the Russian Volga Boat 
Song to bring out the contrast both in occasion 
and content. If you have access to a library read 
examples from The Path of the Rainbow, Ameri- 
can Indian Love Lyrics, and God’s Drum. The 
pseudo-Indian songs such as “Little Red Wing,” 
at the tune and content of which the Indians 
would be amazed, if they understood them, should 
be noticed also. Close the discussion by pointing 
out the effort which is being made to keep Indian 
art intact. 

IV. Composition for College. At this time of 
year when the seniors are getting pictures taken 
and are talking about commencement it is well 
to think of scholastic standards which the seniors 
have raised to carry them into the new life, 
whether it be business or college. Use this idea 
as the keynote for the ussion of Mr. Hunt's 
five points. Point out the importance in all sub- 
jects of having each assignment the wy best one 
can do. What does Mr. Hunt mean by saying, 
“Slovenly form is a moral defect”? Carry your 
illustrations into other subjects beside English. 
What is meant by plan? What is wrong with the 
architect’s sign which reads “Planned and de- 
signed by *? Do you make an outline on 
you have written the theme? That is not so bad if 
you have also made a topical plan before you be- 
= to write. Explain why it is essential to un- 

rstand and be interested in the theme subject. 





What have the great writers of the world done on 
this point? Finally emphasize the necessity of 
grammatical correctness. What are the four illit- 
erate blunders in sentence structure? Try out your 
classmates to see whether all recognize the sen- 





tence fragment, the run-on sentence, the dangling 
rks = and the loose “which” clause. 

The Creative Youth Club. Evidently would- 
m, poets have been “copy cats” for a long time. 
Turn to Alexander Pope’s “Essay on Criticism” 
to see how long ago this able poet pointed out 
obvious rhimes. Look at the poetry in some of our 
magazines. Is it possible that folk not in high 
school are copy cats? Make as long a list of tags 
as you can think of. Look for them in semi- 
formal talk, in prose, especially in letters, and in 
poetry. Notice the character given to work in 
which tags characterized by these words are found: 
shoddy, extravagant, ridiculous, fantastic, bisarre. 
bring illustrations to show individual use of words 
such as The Cage Bird, and some of mediocre 
writing for which second-hand words are respon- 
sible. 


VI. Book Reviews. Pick out the most inviting 
review in the group. Discuss the means by which 
this charm is secured. 


VIL. The Circus. This is an excellent play no- 
tce. Analyze each paragraph to see the content. 
Within the paragraphs notice the firm sequence 
of ideas secured through careful arrangement and 
sentence transition. 

VIII. One Hundred Years of Ibsen. Have you 
ever read any of Ibsen's plays? dn Enemy of the 
People is a good one to begin with. Why is Ib- 
sen considered the beginning point of modern 
drama? 

IX. A Map of the Ancient World. Go through 
the figures given in the frieze, and pick out all 
the names associated with literature. How were 
the earliest poems composed that have been pre- 
served for us today? Read Edward Lucas White's 
Andivius Hedulio for a vivid picture of Roman 
life under the Empire. 

X. At the close of the period use ten minutes 
for telling brief anecdotes. Limit the time to not 
more than half a minute. The story may 
original or retold, but it must be vivid, move 
swiftly to a climax without explanation, and if 
possible fit into the story previously told. There 
is no better exercise for producing ready and 
graceful speakers. Send your best stories to The 
Scholastic. 


The Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. “Freedom of the Seas.” 

First of all, we need to define certain terms 
used in this article such as “freedom of the seas,” 

“running a blockade,” “paper blockades,” “prize 
courts.”” As you re-read the history of the United 
States, especially those instances in_ which this 
question came to the front, what different inter 
pretations do you find have been given to the ex 
pressions ? 

What place was given to this question in the 
World War settlement? (See Woodrow Wilson's 
Fourteen Points.) Was a satisfactory agreement 
reached in the Peace Conference? In your opinion, 
is a large navy necessary to the United States for 
the enforcement of the freedom of the seas? Do 
you think it a wise policy for a nation to with- 
hold commerce in time of war, as was attempted 
in Jefferson’s Embargo Act, and as was suggested 
in 1915 by Sécretary of State W. J. Bryan? What 
diplomatic action can you suggest as a substitute 
for a large navy? 

Il. Foreign Affairs. 

1. The present situation between Italy and Austria 
illustrates the potential dangers for war in two 
modern phenomena—the problem of racial minor- 
ities in conquered or “redeemed” regions, and the 
rise of dictatorships. Why has Mussolini and his 
big talk taken the place formerly occupeed by 
Wilhelm II as a threatening disturber of the 
peace of pucape? What qualities in the Italian 
people make them coamenile to propaganda of 
this kind? Can you find some of these same 
qualities in Americans? 

2. On the map of a show its ow 
ical relation to Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Italy. What mations form the “Little 
Entente”? For a better background on the Hun- 
garian question, read the debate by Count Ap 
pony and Wickham Steed in the March Current 
History on “Is Hungary Stifled by the Treaty”? 

3. What facts in the article on “The Japanese 
Press” explain the present electoral situation in 
Japan? 

IIL. The Japanese Press. 


This interesting article may at first sight have 
little practical value to an American reader, but 


let me suggest a plan which will make the statistics 
and illustrations that the author gives applicable 
to our country. Let two or three students who 
are particularly interested im journalism rewrite 
the article by substituting names of papers, fig. 
ures and facts which apply to America. For in 
stance, how many daily and how many weekly 
and monthly periodicals does the United States 
have? This article states that Japan has « news 
paper to every six persons. What would this ratio 
be in America? Again, name the newspapers in 
America that would most nearly compare to the 
four largest publications that he names in Tokyo 
and Osaka. Select some incident such as a Presi 
dential inauguration, a World Series, Lindbergh's 
return from France, and learn what provisions 
for covering the event the newspapers had made 
Visit some plant that prints a daily newspaper 
and in your article describe the process. Why do 
not American newspapers carry as much hook 
advertising as Japanese? 

1V. A Map of the Ancient World. 

This map provides the best possible kind of 
review for an ancient history course. List th 
most important events that you can remember in 
ancient times that are not mentioned in the map, 
i.e., the Pelopponesian War. Insert them at th 
proper place chronologically in the frieze. What 
explanations can you suggest for the rise of the 
earliest civilizations where they did? Find the 
earliest recorded date on the frieze, and write 4 
500-word report on the subject with which it i, 
associated. How many different modes of locomo 
tion are depicted on the map, and what peoples 
employed them? 

V. Domestic Affairs. 

1. If a $400,000,000 surplus is available from 
Federal revenues this year, to which of the fol 
lowing purposes do you think it should be ap 
plied? a. Reducing the national debt. b. Reducing 
taxes. c. Federal flood control. d. Farm relief on 
the Haugen plan. e. An enlarged navy. 

2. What solutions for the problem of the over 
produced coal industry can you suggest? Why 
can the operators not pay a living wage and re 
main in business ? What is the relation of the 
“Lake Cargo” case to the coal strike trouble? 
VI. The Most Useful Citizen in My Community 

I like this story. The writer of it has found 
the gold in what most people think is all dross. 
While the introduction is open to criticism, the 
story deals in concrete illustrations which are 
always necessary to make good a human interest 
story. What interest does the story have to social 
science students? As you see this picture of Jake, 
try to set up the social environment—the street, 
the homes, the people, the industries—which sur 
round him. To what extent do you think the 
environment has made Jake? To what extent do 
you think he makes the environment? 

VIL. Miscellany. 

1. What commemorative stamp issues in other 
countries can you find that have a similar sig- 
nificance to those of Panama, Cuba, and Costa 
Rica for Lindbergh’s good-will flight? (P. 26.) 

Draw up lists of the strong and weak points 
of > ublic school education. Do you think President 

Lowell was justified in his critici ? (P.14.) 





A Reading List on the Constitution 


Beard, Charles A. The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution. Macmillan. 

Beck, James The Constitution of the United 
States. Doran 

Beveridge, Albert J. The Life of John Marshall 
(4 vols.). 

Bowers, Claude G. Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Bryce, James. Modern Democracies. Macmillan. 
Channing, Edward. History of the United States. 
Macmillan. , 
Corwin, Edwin S. The Constitution and What 

It Means Today. Princeton Univ. Press. 


Farrand, Max. The Framing of the Constitution. 


le Univ. Press. : 
Federalist, pp Essa by Madison, Hamilton, 


ay *s edition). 

Fiske, The. The Critical Period of American 
History. Houghton Mifflin. 

Leigh. Randolph. The Citadel 


tnam. 
Martin, Charles E. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Constitution. 
Seve Ve Jocseh. A aaatine Exposition of the 


mstitution. Har 
wale and Russell. The Short Constitution. 
Warren, Charles. Congress, the Constitution, an! 
the Supreme Court. 
Wilson, Woodrow. Constitutional Government ™ 
the United States. Columbia Univ. Press. 
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WHO ARE THEY? 
Guess Ihese Famous Players 


Of Base Ball 





“| ESE seventeen players were selected as 

the most valuable to their respective clubs 
since 1911. With the introduction of the 
new Famous Players Glove G92D, DésM will 


sponsor a 


Famous Players Guessing Contest 
During Base Ball Week, April 2 to g 





No. G92D 


A typical custom 
built Big League Glove 
of oil treated horse- 
hide. Long or short 
fingers, laced or un- 


laced heel. 
Price $8 








RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Secure an Official Guessing Blank at your nearest 
D&M dealer who is running the contest. Local 
dealers will run their own contest and award prizes 
to winners. 


Make your guess early! 


/// 





The Draper-Maynard Company 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of “Lucky Dog” Athletic Goods 














